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Martin Litton 


All but the top of the 800-foot high Steamboat Rock in 
Echo Park will be submerged if Echo Park dam is built. 











DINOSAUR DAMS AGAIN 


By FRED M. PACKARD, Executive Secretary 


National Parks Association 


ECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR Mc- 

KAY has recommended to President 
Eisenhower that Echo Park dam be built as 
part of the first phase of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage Project. This action 
seems to show that the Department of the 
Interior does not want to protect Dinosaur 
National Monument from ruinous devasta- 
tion, in spite of sound objections by the 
National Park Service and the unanimous 
protests of all of the national conservation 
and nature protection organizations. Only 
the most active expression of public opin- 
jon, addressed to the President and to Con- 
gress, can now preserve one of the most 
valuable natural treasures of the nation. 

The Upper Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect envisions a series of hydroelectric and 
storage dams, in Utah and Colorado, 
designed to put the upper Colorado River 
to work in conformity with the Colorado 
River Compact of 1922. That compact re- 
quires the Upper Basin States to release 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water in any ten 
consecutive years for the use of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada and California. To 
meet this requirement, ten large storage 
dams are planned upstream, with thirteen 
additional participating water development 
and utilization projects, at a total cost of 
$1,134,643,000. 

The National Parks Association and 
other organizations have not opposed the 
Upper Colorado River program. They re- 
cognize that western economy depends on 
effective utilization of the available water, 
and have no desire to impede orderly devel- 
opment of the western states. They have 
objected vigorously to only one aspect of 
the plans—the inclusion of Echo Park and 
Split Mountain dams proposed to be con- 
structed inside Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 
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These two dams would flood the monu- 
ment’s incomparable canyons of the Green 
and Yampa rivers to a depth that would 
make them useless for monument purposes. 
No one who has seen these canyons, or 
viewed the motion picture, This is Dino- 
saur, can question the exceptional beauty 
of the area. It has been described as inac- 
cessible; but actually more and more peo- 
ple are visiting it every year, although the 
monument roads need surfacing and im- 
provement. Much has been said of the 
“dangers” of the rivers, quite contrary to 
the facts. The folbot trip down the Yampa 
is a safe and superlative experience, uni- 
que in the national park system. In 1953, 
the Sierra Club conducted several large 
parties, including children, down the river 
in perfect safety. There are more strenuous 
rapids on the Green, which provide an un- 
usual challenge to the more adventurous. 

Proponents of the dams have asserted 
that flooding these canyons to a depth of 
some 500 feet would not seriously impair 
park values, but would increase recrea- 
tional potentialities. Those who are quali- 
fied by previous experience to evaluate 
park and recreational objectives have 
unanimously stated these values would be 
destroyed. It is not the inundation alone 
that would cause this damage, but the in- 
evitable havoc caused by such things as 
construction machinery and power facili- 
ties. Whatever secondary _ recreational 
values might exist after construction, the 
primary values for which the area was 
reserved would have vanished. For intrinsic 
natural beauty, there would be substituted 
reservoirs with fluctuating shorelines, like 
many others to be built all down the Colo- 
rado. The loss of geological and archeologi- 
cal values would be considerable, although 
the fossil quarry would not be affected. 














Even more serious are the facts that this 
invasion of the national park and monu- 
ment system represents a threat to the inte- 
grity of all national parks and monuments, 
and that the Secretary of the Interior and 
his staff have a sworn duty to protect na- 
tional parks and monuments from this kind 
of misuse. If these dams are approved, if 
inviolate protection of the national park 
system is not maintained by the Secretary. 
the door will be open to authorization of 
dams currently being considered that would 
destroy parts of Grand Canyon, Glacier. 
Yellowstone and Kings Canyon national 
parks, and other areas. 

Recognizing that water is essential to 
the region, an alternative method of secur- 
ing it through the project, without invad- 
ing the national monument. has been pro- 
posed, The two Secretaries of the Interior 


who were responsible for planning the 
storage project, Harold L. Ickes and Oscar 
L. Chapman, expressed their conviction that 
Echo Park and Split Mountain dams need 
not be built. Secretary McKay's report in- 
dicates that his office has not thoroughly 
understood the alternative proposal. It dis. 
cusses several alternatives for Echo Park 
dam, whereas the alternatives relate to Split 
Mountain dam, which is a second phase 
project. 

Actually, the suggestion is to delete Echo 
Park dam and to bring Gray Canyon and 
Cross Mountain dams from the second 
phase to the first, in its place. Revision of 
construction along these lines would ex. 
pand the initial phase in a way to produce 
greater water and power benefits imme. 
diately. 

There is some doubt whether there is 





From high on the talus at the mouth of Yampa Canyon, 
there is a grand view of Echo Park and Steamboat Rock. 
Shall we allow this to become a lake 500 feet deep? 
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suficient water available to serve the whole should be made before that dam is seri- 


r project as outlined by the Bureau of ously considered. 

it Reclamation. If there is insufficient water. Judging from the Secretary's report. 

d the second phase will have to be revised much weight has been given to the factor 

- or abandoned. Thus. it is to the ad- of anticipated undue losses of water 

' vantage of the local economy to build Gray through evaporation from the alternative 

s Canyon and Cross Mountain dams now. reservoirs as compared to the loss from 

k By doing so, this great national monument Echo Park reservoir. Since the Department 

t will still be retained for the enjoyment of has misunderstood the proposed change in 

e the people. and the economic welfare of the sequence of construction, the evaluation 
local communities. of this factor is understandably subject to 

D Split Mountain dam is proposed for con- question. Furthermore, the report admits 

struction in the second phase. and so is not the appraisal suffers from lack of data. In | 

an immediate threat. There are several pos- 1950, the excess loss was computed at 300.- | 

f sible combinations of other dam sites that 000 acre-feet annually; it is now estimated 
would provide equivalent water benefits for at 100,000 to 200,000 acre-feet; but in its 

, those anticipated from Split Mountain dam. 1951 report on the project, the Bureau pub- 
Some of these do not appear to have been _ lished a table that shows the total expected | 
thoroughly investigated. Such _ studies (Continued on page 39) 





IN DEFENSE OF DINOSAUR 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower December 18, 1953 | 
The White House | 
Washington, D. C. i} 
Dear Mr. Presivent: | 

Secretary McKay has submitted to you his report approving authorization of the Upper ] 


Colorado River Storage Project. We are surprised to find that he has included the controversial 
Echo Park dam in the proposal. 

The national conservation organizations have not opposed the overall storage project, and 
have no desire to impede orderly development of the water resources of the western states. 
These organizations have objected unanimously to the inclusion of Echo Park dam. proposed 
to be built within Dinosaur National Monument. | 

This dam would irreparably destroy the values that led to reservation of the great canyons 
of the Green and Yampa rivers in that monument for park purposes. It is a violation of the 
expressed intent of Congress that major engineering works should be authorized within the 
national park system. | 

These considerations, and questions that have been raised by the Chief of Engineers and 
others about the economic feasibility of Echo Park dam, have resulted in vigorous national 
protest against retention of this dam in the project. 

It has been suggested that by moving up into the first phase of the project two proposed 
dams, for which authorization will now be requesied as part of the second phase, it will be 
practicable to omit Echo Park dam. We believe this possibility has not been adequately con- 
sidered. Secretary McKay has held no hearings at which this subject might be discussed with 
him and his staff. 

Therefore, the National Parks Association urges you to withhold your approval of the 
Upper Colorado River Storage Project as long as Echo Park dam remains a part of it. 


Frep M. PacKarp 
Executive Secretary 
National Parks Association 
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The Story 
Of the Wildlife Refuge Program 


Part | 


By JAY N. DARLING, former Chief 
U. S. Biological Survey 


Cartoons by the author 


The author, known as “Ding” to his friends, gives us here a glimpse 
of how big events sometimes shape up in high political spheres. It was 
through the absence of a set of Senatorial false teeth, and by Ding’s per- 
sistence under the most frustrating circumstances, that the world’s largest 
system of wildlife refuges finally came into being. In Part Il, to appear 
in our next issue, Ding will tell what happened to the Duck Committee, and 
will describe the disheartening “cat and mouse game” that preceded the six- 


million-dollar break-through.—FEditor. 


WENTY-ODD YEARS AGO, a succes- 

sion of dry summers with searing winds, 
which made the Dust Bowl famous, blew 
the wild duck population of North America 
to an all-time low. It was an ill wind that 
almost blew no one any good, but which 
eventually did result in a water shortage 
crisis out of which grew the National Wild- 
life Refuge Program. 

Within those states bordering on Canada, 
from New York west to the Pacific coast, 
the waters of thousands of shallow prairie 
lakes, sloughs and marshes—the traditional 
nesting areas for myriad flocks of migra- 
tory waterfowl—were lapped up by the 
thirsty winds, leaving ruin in their wake 
for man and wildlife. Farmers, their wells 
gone dry, crops ruined and their cattle fam- 
ished, packed up their meager possessions 
and, with their families, took to the open 
road. For them there was at least the prom- 
ise of food and shelter through federal 
relief; but for waterfowl, even man’s scanty 
salvation was absent. 

By mid-July the brazen sky over the ex- 
panses of dried-up sloughs and marshes 
was empty of wings. The summer broods 


of ducklings had perished, and the bereft 
parent stock, already reduced and rafted 
on the Canadian lakes, faced a fall journey 
southward along shrunken water courses 
lined with hunters armed with automatic 
and repeater shotguns, a twenty-bird bag 
limit, baited blinds and little if any law 
enforcement of the over-liberal hunting 
regulations. 

The canvasbacks and redheads had been 
hardest hit, but green-wing and blue-wing 
teals, wood ducks, gadwalls, pintails and 
lesser scaups had suffered such inroads on 
their numbers in the last few years that 
their survival was threatened. Even. the 
ubiquitous mallards were disappearing. An- 
other shooting season without replenish- 
ment from summer breeding could con- 
ceivably bring the total population down to 
where their natural enemies would finish 
them off beyond hope of restoration. 

Then, as now, the sportsmen’s fraternity 
was as full of misinformation as a Soviet 
broadcast, and it quarreled over as many 
theories for salvation of the ducks as re 
ligionists over formulas for getting into 
Heaven. Some of the brothers were converts 
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to the faith that if we shot all the crows the and associations could be made to pull to- 
duck hunters and ducks would inherit the gether for the common welfare of natural 
earth. [hose who scoffed at the crow resources instead of meeting defeat in al- 
shooters thought the members of the U.S. most every encounter with organized ex- 
Biological Survey (now the Fish and Wild- _ ploitation. 

life Service of the Department of the In- What a lot of blithering idiots they were, 
terior) staff were prejudiced and incompe- each trying to outdo the other in member- 
tent and should be shot at sunrise. The ship and magazine subscriptions instead of 
Platt River hunters of Nebraska, hearing uniting against a common enemy on major 
that the market shooters on the Mississippi issues of national import. Unification of 
River and eastern shore of Maryland were the conservation world was then—and is 
shooting plenty of ducks and hauling them _ still—one of the greatest needs we have in 
to market by the car load, called for more this country, not only for wildlife but for 
liberal shooting privileges in their terri- forestry and national parks, soils and other 
tory to even up the score. The nature lovers natural resources. 

and Audubon Societies were sure that the Through several changing administra- 
chief enemies of the ducks and geese were tions, our nation’s timorous chief execu- 
the men who shot them. Those who were tives. caught in the jam _ between the 
down in Washington trying to get united boisterous demands of duck hunters crying 
support for conservation legislation before for more liberal shooting privileges and the 
Congress. wished that there were some way pallid recommendations of the Biological 
by which the thousand and one conserva- Survey for more rigid restrictions, had 
tion leagues, societies, sportsmen’s clubs hid their heads in the sand and done noth- 


An extended system of waterfowl refuges was urgently 
needed if North America’s ducks and geese were to survive. 
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The birds faced a fall journey along shrunken water 
courses lined with hunters, a twenty-bird bag limit, 
baited blinds and little if any law enforcement. 


ing. Congress, equally confused by conflict- conservation and then, terrified by the 
ing demands, had introduced numerous _ scorn of the hunting fraternity and the one- 
bills, by request, in the name of wildlife eyed pilots of the sporting supplies indus- 
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try. had allowed the legislative measures 
to be buried in the dusty pigeonholes of 
Congressional committees. 

Even when the spectre of extinction be- 
came visible to the most callous and hungry 
duck shooter, a stupid (or vindictive, I 
never knew which) political hierarchy in 
Washington of the middle 1930's, set up a 
roadblock against the last possible rescue 
mission to aid the migratory waterfowl 
before another barren nesting season, then 
almost upon us. 

It seems strange now, looking back, that 
the trail to a national wildlife nesting pro- 
eram should have been strewn with the 
bleaching skeletons of so many well- 
meaning efforts and strangled hopes. 
Stacked up in Washington like a log jam 
of impressive proportions were plans and 
specifications for restoration projects large 
and small. All were ignored in the contra- 
dictory atmosphere of pretended sympathy 
but foot-against-the-door interference, 
where help had been expected. Unrecog- 





nized and unnamed among these neglected 
plans were the ingredients of a National 
Wildlife Refuge Program. 

Like an unfertilized flower on a melon 
vine waiting for a passing bumble bee, 
the program seemed “born to blush unseen 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
and surely would have done so but for the 
following velvet-gloved rescue at a time 
when even the most stout-hearted had al- 
most succumbed to the rebuffs and fiends 
of frustration in Washington. 

Credits have been widely distributed for 
the inspiration and final emergence of the 
National Wildlife Refuge Program out of 
chaos—and justly so, for many good men 
and organized conservation groups have 
played roles in its dramatic development 
at one time or another—but no one, to my 
knowledge, has ever pointed to the false 
teeth of the late Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota (or rather, to the absence 
of them) as a major factor, without which 
the whole emergency program seemed 





A typical scene in any waterfowl refuge today. 
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decidedly destined to crash in the takeoff. 

The plans for the restoration projects of 
migratory waterfowl had reached a stale- 
mate. Those who remember their McGuffy’s 
Fourth Reader will recall the battle which 
was lost “all for the want of a horseshoe 
nail.” Here, believe it or not, was a battle 
for conservation of wildlife that was 
turned from apparent defeat to victory 
because the Gentleman from South Dakota 
had left his false teeth in the washroom of 
his quarters in the U. S. Senate Building 
in Washington, D. C. The ponderous but 
ailing Senator had never allowed his Scan- 
dinavian accent to deter him from the vig- 
orous expression of his convictions and 
when, in speaking, he reached the peak 
of his enthusiasm over any topic on which 
he might be holding forth, it required 
very close attention to extract the meaning 
from his emulsified Swedish and English 
diction. Lately there had been an added 
complication. An infection made the wear- 
ing of his upper denture uncomfortable. a 
distress from which he sought relief by 
leaving it out. 

Later investigation showed that on the 
afternoon of this historic incident, no one 
on the floor of the Senate Chamber knew 
what their esteemed associate was talking 
about, or toward what objective his _re- 
marks were aimed. A legislative measure 
that had been clamoring for recognition 
for several years was up for final debate 
and roll call. It was the now familiar Duck 
Stamp Act, requiring all hunters of migra- 
tory waterfowl to purchase and carry with 
them a $1 federal duck stamp.* Its passage 
was assured and final roll was about to be 
called when Senator Norbeck, minus his 
teeth, arose and asked for unanimous con- 
sent to add as a rider to the Duck Stamp 
bill a Senate Resolution, which he pro- 
ceeded to read from a penciled script in a 
voice vibrant with emotion, but with indis- 
tinguishable articulation. 


* The duck stamp was good for revenue a year 
hence, but of no help whatsoever for the nesting 
season immediately ahead. 


The kindly Peter Norbeck’s long record 
of wise and conscientious service in the 
Senate had earned him the respect and 
affection of all his associates, both Repub. 
lican and Democratic. Every member of 
the Senate knew of his failing health and 
of his unfailing devotion to wildlife con. 
servation, which was backed up by a scien- 
tific knowledge of factual data. No one 
questioned the virtue of any conservation 
measure which he might propose. The full- 
voiced and unanimous consent of every Sen- 
ator present was a personal tribute to the 
Senator. No one suspected that the resolu. 
tion which he presented took $6,000,000 
from any unexpended balance left over 
from the previous year’s relief funds and 
made it immediately available to the emer- 
gency duck rescue program. 

With the Norbeck resolution affixed, the 
duck stamp bill was properly documented 
and rushed by special messenger to the 
White House for the President's signature. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
scheduled to leave the next morning for 
one of his periodic fishing trips, and he 
had been requested to be on the lookout 
for the duck stamp legislation and sign it 
before leaving Washington. It was going 
to be a race against time, at best, to get 
the new stamp designed, printed and dis. 
tributed for sale to the far corners of the 
country before the opening of the fall hunt- 
ing season. That was all the men innocently 
had in mind when they speeded up the 
signing of the bill by the President. At the 
time of the request for speeding the Presi- 
dent's signature, neither they nor McIntire. 
the President's secretary, nor anyone else, 
knew of the Norbeck resolution. F. D. R. 
must have recognized the bill from its title 
and signed it almost without looking, and 
was off on his vacation excursion totally 
unaware, as was practically everyone else 
except Senator Norbeck and the Senate 
clerks, that his signature had completed 
the transfer of $6,000,000 to finance the 
emergency duck restoration program, 4 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Cc. EDWARD GRAVES APPOINTED WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


| _ R EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, at 


its autumn meeting, appointed Mr. C. 
Edward Graves of Carmel. California. to 
serve as our Association’s western repre- 
sentative. Mr. Graves will maintain an 
ofice at Carmel for the Association. 

Although a native of western Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Graves. since 1920, has been a 
far-westerner. After graduation from Wes- 
levan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. followed by study in Europe and sev- 
eral years of teaching Romance languages 
at Wesleyan, he studied library work at 
the New York State Library School in 
Albany. Since that time, except for a four 
vear period of apple ranching in Hood 
River, Oregon, library administration was 
his vocation until his retirement in 1945. 

His library positions have ranged from 
the University of Illinois, where he started 
his library career as head of the Exchange 
and Gift Department, to librarian of the 
Minnesota Historical Library, Saint Paul, 
and finally the librarianship of Humboldt 
State College, Arcata, California, in the 
heart of the redwood region. Here he re- 
mained for twenty-one years, and here he 
had the first opportunity to observe the 
struggle between the opposing interests of 
commercialism and nature protection. 

Mr. Graves’ avocations have always 
been connected with the outdoors, and 
they have hiking, 
mountain climbing and _ photography. 
While in the Middle West, he was a mem- 
ber of the Prairie Club of Chicago, and 
since moving to the Pacific coast he has 


included canoeing. 


been an active member of three groups 
the Mazamas of Portland, Oregon. the 
Obsidians of Eugene, Oregon, and the 
Sierra Club of California. All of these 
clubs have been deeply concerned with 
wilderness preservation and nature protec- 
tion. 

More and more his interests have been 
focussed on the wilderness aspects of na- 
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C. Edward Graves 


ture and on the problems connected with 
the preservation of our remaining wilder- 
ness areas. In his chosen work of photo- 
graphic interpretation of the beauty and 
natural history of western America, he has 
recorded in color slides most of the na- 
tional parks and many other areas, giving 
his picture sets the trade name of Colorful 
America. These sets, together with the 
accurate information contained in accom- 
panying scripts, have been used by hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges throughout 
the country. 

In the process of making the Colorful 
America records, Mr. Graves has become 
intimately acquainted with the regions he 
has photographed. He has seen not only 
their beauty and significance, but also he 
has observed their defects and limitations. 
He has noticed with alarm the results of 











over-use and over-development. It is with 
a deep appreciation of the value of 
wilderness and of the increasing need for 
such areas for the recreation and spiritual 
refreshment of mankind that he takes over 
the work of the newly opened Western Of- 
fice of the National Parks Association. His 


those parks set aside for the inspiration 
of the American people. 

Mr. Graves will welcome calls 
Association members and all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the national 
parks or in wilderness preservation mat- 
ters in general. Because there are no house 


from 


numbers in Carmel, call 7-3232, and you 


constant purpose will be to work for the 
will be directed to the office. 


preservation and maintenance intact of 


CARMEL BEACH 


The weekly newspaper of Carmel, California, The Pine Cone, announced in a December 
issue that the purchase price for Carmel Beach, $80,000, has been decided in court, and 
there are now no further obstacles to the state’s acquiring the area for state park purposes, 

Readers of NaTionaAL Parks Macazine will remember the eloquent article. Saving the 
Carmel Beach, by Margaret Millard, Secretary of the Point Lobos League, which appeared 
in our April-June 1952 issue, in which Mrs. Millard made a plea for saving the beach in 
its wild condition. At that time, individuals, organizations and the county had contributed 
a total of $40,000, and this sum was to be matched equally by the state. 

Now that $80,000 has been legally approved as the purchase price, it is expected that 
the state will not delay long in adding this fine stretch of natural coast to its system of 


parks, 


SUPREME COURT DENIES REVIEW OF Q-S AIR BAN 


In early October, the President's Committee for the Quetico-Superior Area issued a 
release telling of final approval of the air space reservation established by President 
Truman, through executive order in December, 1949. 

\ news item in NatTionaL Parks Macazine for October-December 1952, told of the 
decision of a federal district court to uphold the executive order. 

“Final court approval of the ban on low-flying airplanes over the wilderness canoe 
country of the Superior National Forest, in northern Minnesota,” says The Living V ilder- 
ness in its fall, 1953, issue, “came with the action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on October 12, denying a petition for review of a federal court decision upholding 
the prohibition on airplane flights over the roadless areas below an altitude of 4000 feet. 
The 4000-foot altitude is about 2000 feet above ground level. The appeal to the Supreme 
Court was the last legal recourse of those who challenged the government's power to 
establish an air space reservation over the roadless areas.” 

The release of the President's Committee said, “The preservation of the wilderness 
character of the famous Quetico-Superior canoe country of northern Minnesota and 
adjoining northwestern Ontario, required the air ban in order to eliminate the latest 
threat of mechanical intrusion of the wilderness core of the country. It actually affects 
about 2,000,000 acres out of a total of 10,000,000 acres in the contemplated Quetico- 
Superior area.” This is another grand victory for the forces of wilderness preservation. 
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POINT LOBOS RESERVE 


Photographs by Devereux Butcher 


NE of the most charming of Cali- 

fornia’s state parks is Point Lobos 
Reserve. a peninsula jutting into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, near Carmel, where the newly 
established Western Office of the National 
Parks Association is located. 

Point Lobos Reserve State Park con- 
sists of a headland broken into numerous 
jagged, rocky points. A grove of ancient 
Monterey cypresses and a stand of tall 
Monterey pines, the latter perhaps the finest 
of its kind still in existence, are features 
of the area. Off-shore rocks, battered by 
pounding surf, are the resting grounds of 
seals and the habitat of cormorants and 
brown pelicans. On calm days, the voices 


Looking north from the reserve across Carmel Bay toward Pebble Beach. 


of the seals are clearly audible from the 
park, and the seals themselves are usually 
without the aid of 
Oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers and 
numerous other shore birds visit the wave- 


visible binoculars. 


washed fringes and coves of the reserve, 
and the rare white-tailed kite once nested 
here, although recent reports indicate it 
no longer is present. 

In the 1940's, ground cover in the cypress 
grove had suffered from heavy visitor use. 
The park warden developed remedies for 
this, and today the grasses and other plants 
entirely restored. For this 
achievement, the State Division of Beaches 


are almost 


and Parks deserves commendation. 














Wind-battered cypress trees frame 


vistas of rocky heads and blue ocean. 
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Swells from a storm at sea 
roll against jagged shores and 
break into fountains of spray. 
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RESTRICTED AREA 


VISITORS MUST NOT LEAVE 
TRAIL FOR ANY REASON 





NO SMOKING, NO PICNICS 
DO NOT DISTURB ANYTHING 


The park warden found that 

divided signs get better ; 

attention—an idea for park : _-— — _ 
, PLE: READ LEAFLET 


administrators everywhere 
MATION CONTACT 
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From the point there is a view southward for miles 


along the mountainous coast. Below, is one 


of the finest of the ancient Monterey cypresses. 
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pines and cypresses, as in this view and on the cover. 
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A Chair Lift for Rocky Mountain National Park? 


In October, your Field Representative Devereux Butcher visited Rocky 
Vountain National Park, Colorado, to learn at first hand the story regarding 


a proposed chair lift for that park. This is a report on his findings. 


Editor. 


along both sides of it as they climb toward 
the continental divide over the park’s Trail 
Ridge Road. The valley's sides are steep, 
forested with lodgepole 


IDDEN VALLEY is eleven miles by 
road from the park’s eastern gateway 
town of Estes Park. Actually, the valley 
is anything but hidden, for visitors drive and are thickly 
From Trail Ridge Road, the base meadow at the foot of Hidden 
Valley is visible. The meadow would be the starting point for 


the proposed chair lift, which would extend left into the forest. 
Photographs by Devereux Butcher 
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Taken from the same spot as the preceding, but with camera turned to left, this shows the head of Hidden 


Valley where the road can be seen climbing to right near the sky line. An eighty-foot wide swath would 


split the forest the entire length of the valley, from road to base dow, to acc 


pine and fir, with limber pine and Engle- 
mann spruce at higher elevations, and al- 
pine fir along the forest fringe on the 
tundra slopes above the road. It is in this 
wild beautiful valley that some of the resi- 
dents of the town want to install a chair 
lift in an effort to attract crowds of skiers 
and spectators. to the area to offset the 
decline of winter business in Estes Park. 

This economic situation has been caused 
by the departure of hundreds of people 
who, for several years, have lived in Estes 
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date the chair lift. 





Park to work on the Bureau of Reclama- 
Colorado Big project. 
With this project now finished, the winter 
population of Estes Park has dropped to 
normal. 

It is hoped by Estes Park residents that 
they may be allowed to construct their 
proposed chair lift from the little meadow 
at the foot of the valley up to where Trail 
Ridge Road crosses the head of the valley, 
a distance of nearly a mile, and then 
continue over one-half mile to the crest of 


tion’s Thompson 
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the ridge. The proposed lift would start 
at approximately the 9500-foot contour, 
reach an elevation of 10.500 feet at the 
road crossing, and terminate at about the 
11.500-foot contour. This would be a total 
length of 8000 feet and a rise of 2000 feet. 
In the upper area, above the road, rope tows 
are erected each winter to enable skiers to 
enjoy the open slopes in the treeless country 
there: while in the forest below the road, 
ski trails wind down through the trees. and 


at the foot of the valley there is a be- 
ginners’ slope. But the Estes Park people 
say these facilities do not attract the vol. 
ume of business they seek. 

The lift promoters make much of the idea 
of keeping the park open all year, with the 
view to somewhat leveling off the peak pe. 
riod of tourist travel during the summer 
months. This objective is a good one, and if 
this could be brought about without violat- 
ing the national policy and the standards 


This view looks down Hidden Valley from where the road crosses the head 
of the valley. It shows the base meadow in the center distance and the road 
above it to the right where the preceding two pictures were taken. The imme- 
diate foreground would be the site of the upper terminus of the chair lift. 
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that govern the national park and monu- 
ment system, the Estes Park people would 
find themselves supported by the National 
Parks Association and other such national 
sroups. But to install a chair lift in this 
or any national park or monument would 
involve a flagrant violation of the stand- 
ards, which say, “That wilderness features 
within any national primeval park should 
be kept unmodified except insofar as the 
public shall be given reasonable access to 
outstanding spectacles.” They also say, 
“That primeval parks must be kept free 
from commercial use, and that sanctuary, 
scientific and inspirational uses must al- 
ways take precedence over nonconforming 
recreational uses,” and “that any infrac- 
tion of standards in any primeval park con- 
stitutes an invasion of the system.” 

Obviously, the lift is not necessary to 
take visitors to important spectacles in the 
park. Trail Ridge Road already fills this 
need, and by it visitors can reach the high 
country in a matter of minutes, merely by 
remaining in their cars. 

I was informed by a reliable source 
that to install the lift and to build a ski run 
down the valley, would require cutting an 
eighty-foot swath through the forest. It is 


claimed that this would not show from the 
road, especially in summer. The accom- 
panying pictures taken from the road an- 
swer the question as tq whether the swath 
and lift would be visible or not. Also, since 
the forest is entirely comprised of coni- 
ferous trees, there is no reason why the 
lift should be less conspicuous in summer 
than in winter. It has been argued, too, that 
such marring of the valley will not matter 
much anyway, because the sides of the val- 
ley are already scarred by the road. De- 
fenders of the national policy are not likely 
to be won over by such reasoning. The 
point is that not only is the lift an unneces- 
sary mechanical invasion of the park, but 
its purpose is to attract crowds for the 
sake of profit to business, an obvious viola- 
tion of park objectives. Should this park 
be so invaded for commercial gain, it would 
set a dangerous precedent that might open 
the way to similar demands being made by 
other communities near national parks and 
monuments. If this were to happen, it 
would be but a short time before the parks 
and monuments would take on the aspect 
of commercialized amusemert parks, and 
our magnificent heritage of primeval nature 
sanctuaries would be forever damaged. 





A T-BAR LIFT FOR 


HILE this issue of the magazine was 
still in preparation, the National Park 
Service gave the answer to the question 
presented by the foregoing article. 
Director Conrad L. Wirth of the Na- 
tional Park Service announced, on Decem- 
ber 4, to a group representing various or- 
ganizations, including the National Parks 
Association, that he was not going to allow 
a chair lift to be constructed in Rocky 
Mountain National Park’s Hidden Valley. 
Instead, he told the group he had decided 
T-bar lifts would be in keeping with the 
National Park Service’s winter use policy, 
as modified in 1946 and reaffirmed in 1952. 
Mr. Wirth said that in all matters relat- 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


ing to public use of the parks, both in sum- 
mer and winter, the Service must limit 
development of facilities to the overall nor- 
mal use by all visitors. He said that devel- 
opment of facilities that would interfere 
with such use; or that would favor use by 
a limited number of experts, or that merely 
would encourage abnormal peak loads of 
spectators at sporting events, would not be 
consistent with the basic objective of pres- 
ervation and development for public bene- 
fit and enjoyment. 

Concerning a number of specific points, 
Mr. Wirth told the group that the facilities 
that have already been established for ski- 
ing at Hidden Valley will continue to oper- 
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ate during this winter; that rope and bar the landscape with rows of towers. Mr, 
type tows will be planned for future use; Wirth expressed the opinion that it would 
that plans will call for a ski lodge at the be logical for the government to bear the 
foot of the valley for food and drink, a expense of improving ski runs and building 
warming room, equipment rental and first a parking area. and that the expenses of 
aid; that a parking area will be built at the constructing and operating the lifts and the 
lodge: that a shuttle bus service will be lodge and the shuttle bus service should be 
authorized to operate between the lodge borne by private capital and operated by 
and the point where the road crosses at contract. 





the head of Hidden Valley. where the exist- At the executive committee meeting of 
ing down hill runs begin; that there will be the National Parks Association, which had 
selective cutting of trees along these runs; been planned several weeks earlier to be 


and that, if it is found desirable, tobaggon held on December 9, this matter was dis. 
slides and skating facilities will be author- cussed at length. Such a discussion might 
ized in connection with the lower Hidden be expected, in view of the Association's 
Valley development. Mr. Wirth said that long-standing attitude toward all mechan. 
there will be two T-bar lifts. one beginning ized developments within the national 
at the base meadow at the foot of the val- parks, and the necessity of discouraging 
ley. This he said would extend 800 to 900 types of recreational use which can better 
feet up one side of the lower end of the — be developed in non-park areas. It was the 
valley near the lodge; while the other unanimous opinion that a simple statement 
would extend from the road crossing at the of policy in support of the Association’s 
head of the valley to the high treeless consistent objectives be given, and the fol- 
country above. He said that the upright lowing resolution was adopted: The Na. 
supports of the lifts must be constructed in tional Parks Association disapproves any 
such a way as to permit them to be-low- mechanical ski development in the national 
ered in summer to prevent impairment of _ park system. 


DINOSAUR MONUMENT FILM AVAILABLE 


\ print of Charles Eggert’s superb motion picture This /s Dinosaur, a spectacular 
presentation of Dinosaur National Monument, has been donated to the National Parks 
Association through the generosity of a member. The film is in full color and runs 
twenty-six minutes. It has an unusual sound track and narration, and can be used on 
any 16mm sound projector. In order to provide funds to purchase additional copies of 
this and other national park and monument films, and to replace this copy when neces- 
sary, a rental charge of $10.00 a showing is being made, the Association paying the 
shipping charges one way. Members and organizations may obtain this film for showing 
by writing Association headquarters. Please make your requests as far in advance as 
possible. 

The following reprints of articles on Dinosaur National Monument are available free 
on request: 

This 1s Dinosaur, by Devereux Butcher, and The Dinosaur Dams Are Not Needed, by 
General U. S. Grant, III. (These articles are together in a reprint from the Congressional 
Record. ) 

The Menaced Dinosaur Monument, by Arthur H. Carhart. 

Will You Dam the Scenic Wild Canyons of Our National Park System? A folder. 

House of Representatives bill H. R. 1037. 
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VISITORS— 


REGISTER HERE 






By ELEANOR HUSTON, a park ranger's wife 
illustrations by the Willis Studio 


“Dear Park Ranger: No doubt you re- 
ceive mail from various people wanting to 
know either about yourself, your work or 
about Craters of the Moon National Monu- 
ment, so this won't be a surprise to you. 

“Perhaps you are wondering who I am. 
Maybe you will recall a girl who asked to 
take your picture at the checking station 
about June 25. Well, I am that girl. | am 
twenty years old, tall and slender. have 
blonde hair and fair complexion. 

“I am now coming to the part that | 
hardly know how to write, but maybe you 
will get the idea. Will you answer this 
letter if you aren't married and tell me 
about yourself? What kind of life do you 
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live? The Craters of the Moon seems an 
aw fully lonesome. desolate place yet. it is 
interesting. and I'd like to see more of it 
some dav. 

“If you are married. | hope your wife 
won't be offended at this letter. Also. if you 
are married, and there is a single ranger 
there. ask him to write me. Sincerely. 


A the wife of a national park ranger 
who later became a superintendent. 
it has been my fortune—or misfortune—to 
live near a checking station. At Emigrant 
Station, the west entrance to Death Valley 
National Monument, the stop sign was in 
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front of our living room door. At Craters of 
the Moon, I can sit on my davenport and 
.see every car that arrives, cringe with the 
squeaking brakes and hear the ranger’s 
salutation, “Good morning, folks. Like to 
see our rock pile today?” Sometimes that 
is enough. The driver pays the fifty-cent 
fee for the car, gets his permit, a descrip- 
tive folder and a trash bag and drives on 
to take the seven mile loop road through 
the heart of the monument. Other visitors 
are skeptical and want a full description 
of what is to be seen before they part with 
their “four bits.” The ranger is accommo- 
dating: 


“Craters of the Moon National Monu- 
ment is the finest example of fissure erup- 
tion in this country, perhaps in the world. 
Instead of one large crater as at Mount 
Lassen, Mount Rainier and other volcanic 
areas, we have here over seventy small 
ones which came up through a zone of 
weakness in the earth’s crust called the 
‘great rift.” Signs will direct you to these 
craters, cinder cones, spatter cones and 
vast lava flows as you drive around, or you 
can walk to the tops of some of them and 
look in. You will see ice in some of them, 
even on the hottest day. If you feel like 
taking a longer hike, you can walk to 
Indian Tunnel or some of the other caves. 
These were formed by the cooling of the 
lava on the exterior while the hot lava 
continued to pour through the interior.” 

“Can we get lost?” someone asks. 

“Not if you keep on the trails. Have a 
good time. If you have any questions when 
you come back, I'll try to answer them,” 
says the ranger. 

I have been 
given by one of the seasonal rangers. “Drive 
straight ahead to the left.” 

“Left?” 

“Right.” 

Many want to know how long the trip 
will take. “We want to get to the PARK 
Yellowstone). or “We 
Sun Valley” in a tone 


the elect. 


amused at the directions 


tonight” (meaning 
are on the way to 
that implies, “We 


are among 
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We are going to Heaven.” And sometimes 
they back up. turn around and go speeding 
up the highway. unwilling to spend thirty 
minutes and fifty cents learning one of 
the processes by which the surface of the 
earth on which they live and speed. was 
made. 

Champion speeders were four young 
men who, one night about nine, stopped 
at the west entrance to Death Valley to get 
water. While the radiator was being filled, 
one of the men told Sam that they had left 
Reno that morning, had seen (?) Yosemite 
and Sequoia national parks that day and 
planned to spend the night in Boulder City, 
Nevada. We estimated that they had 
travelled about 725 miles, and that if they 
reached Boulder City they would have a 
grand total of 890 miles in one day. 

The old question “Where is the monu- 
ment?” still pops up, and at Craters, 
“Where is the big hole?” and “Can we 
take rocks for souvenirs?” are others, the 
latter in spite of the fact that there are 
numerous signs throughout the monument 
forbidding the taking of specimens. “Just 
one little rock,” they wheedle. “What's one 
with all the millions that are here!” 

Frequently, the rangers are asked if the 
trip around the loop is worth while and 
have been puzzled as to what to say with- 
out being considered smart-alecky. The 
other day. I heard one give the answer “I'm 
the wrong person to answer that question, 
lady. It’s like asking a 
restaurant if the food is any good.” 


waitress in a 


The woman laughed and bought a permit. 

Soon after that. while my husband was 
on duty, a man asked a similiar question. 
Another visitor who had just taken the 
loop drive drove in from the opposite direc- 
tion and answered: “Don’t miss it. I'd never 
forgive myself if I hadn't gone. It is 
marvellous.” 

He was not like four elderly women who 
took the trip and stopped a moment at the 
station on the way out to give the ranger 
a religious tract. With it came the com- 
ment, “We can’t get out of here fast enough. 
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It makes us think of Purgatory.” We won- 
dered how they knew what Purgatory is 
like! 

Following them came a carful of enthu- 
siasts who wished they could spend several 
days here in order to see all the features. 
They thought the monument not only vastly 
interesting. but scenically magnificent. 

One year. because of the delay by Con- 
gress in passing the appropriations bill, we 
were late in getting our road repairs under 
way. Late one evening a car slowed as it 
passed our house and a man’s voice called 
out, “Why don’t you use some of that fifty 
thousand dollars you get from fees to fix 
these roads?” 

My husband explained that we don't get 
any fifty thousand in fees, that we get fifty 
cents a car, regardless of the number of 
riders. and that the money collected goes 
directly to the U. 
ing to do with the amount appropriated for 


S. Treasury. It has noth- 


roads. 

Only once has anyone asked for his 
money back. Late one afternoon, | was 
standing by the rock specimen table, chat- 
ting with the new ranger who had arrived 
a few days before. We discussed some of 
the rocks—the ribbon bombs, bread-crust 
bombs and tear-drop, named for their ap- 
pearance and the tremendous heat and 
force that had propelled them into the air 
from the depths of the earth four or five 
hundred years ago. Then our interest was 
caught by the sunset and the strange beauty 
of the scene to the west. where long black 
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cinder slopes, dottéd with limber pines, 
rose to grotesque black rocks silhouetted 
against distant. blue, snow-tipped moun- 
tains. 

At that moment a car, which had entered 
the loop road about twenty minutes pre- 
viously, drove up beside us and stopped 
and a man said, “I'd like my fifty cents 
back, please.” 

There was an awkard pause. As the new 
ranger was hesitant to answer. I came out 
of my shock to offer, “Why, surely you liked 
the trip! You must think it’s beautiful and 
interesting, as I do.” 

“No,” answered the man. “We don’t.” 

“Did you take any of the walks? Did 
you climb Big Crater and see that mag- 
nificent view of cone after cone to the 
southeast? Did you take the trail to Indian 
Tunnel through that amazing lava flow? 
Weren't you thrilled with the fragrance 
from the long rows of syringa that grow 
out of the cracks in the lava? Didn’t you 
stop to get a view of the cinder cones 
covered with pink dwarf buck-wheat?” 

I was ready to go on naming other 
unusual sights, which, as a rule, bring 
superlatives from visitors, but the man’s 
wife interrupted: “No, we didn’t see any 
of those things. We just drove around.” 

I felt better when another car stopped 
shortly afterwards and a woman volun- 
teered: “That was the best money I ever 
spent—the most I ever got for fifty cents. 
All that the National Park Service spends 
gives more than value received to the 
public. I certainly don’t mind paying my 
share of the tax money it takes.” 

In summer, activity usually begins at the 
checking station around five-thirty in the 
morning and continues until eleven or 
twelve at night. Ambitious travellers, out 
to go 500 or 600 miles a day, waste no 
thought on the sleeping superintendent or 
ranger who put in twelve or fourteen hours 


‘on the previous day. Water running into 


a radiator, chatter at the rock table, a tap 
at the door or a honk to call wandering 
children make rest impossible. It is easier 
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to get up and have a cup of coffee than to 
muffle the din in a pillow. 

In most Park Service areas there are 
compensations for early rising. Sunrise at 
Craters of the Moon is an experience worth 
any amount of lost sleep. High black pin- 
nacles and monoliths against brilliant pink 
mountains form an unbelievable landscape 

and, if two deer cross the foreground as 
they climb to the grove of limber pines. 
you have received an extra dividend and 
spiritual exhilaration that will last for days. 

The day begins officially at seven o'clock. 
It ends at eight. But cars and 
trailers continue to arrive, often far into 
the night. Some find the way to the camp- 
ground without assistance; others have to 


supposedly 


be instructed or even shown where to go. 
Shut or open door, it is all the same. The 
superintendent may be writing a long- 
neglected report. His wife goes to the door 
to inquire if the visitor wishes to camp. 
“Yes.” Up gets the poor man for the 
umpteenth time, grabs his permit book and 
change and rushes out to give a cordial 
greeting. My resentment reaches 120 de- 
grees Fahrenheit when he is called away 
during dinner. One night when the steak, 
red and delicious, was ready to serve, some 
one knocked. Before the steak was finally 
finished, Sam had been up from the table 
nine times. 

Sometimes calls come in the middle of 
the night. Last fall we were awakened by 
a knock. A man reported that his car had 
struck a deer. It was injured badly, but 
was not dead. Sam put the animal out of 
its misery, dressed and hung the carcass 
and got back into bed at three a. m. He 
was up at six, called the game warden 
because the deer had been killed on state 
property, the highway right-of-way, and 
destroyed all my plans for a big barbecue 
by announcing that the meat would have 
to be sent to the Idaho State School for 
blind children. 

Another night a knock came about two 
o'clock. A man’s voice informed us that 
his car was stuck in a cinder pile about 
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two miles off the highway. Could he get 
help? Brushing off my protests, Sam got 
the pickup and went with the stranger. My 
imagination, usually active, ran riot. Maybe 
this was a ruse. Maybe this was the lunatic 
who had escaped from the asylum two 
days before. Maybe it was a thug whose 
companion would burst in on me! In less 
than an hour, Sam was back. The pickup 
could not budge the car. He would get it 
out with a truck next morning. 

Before “the season” begins, when the full 
staff is on duty, and after “the season” is 
over, the checking station wife is on full 
time. Her husband is away hours at a time. 
He may be checking smoke which might 
indicate the beginning of a disastrous fire 
or warning sheepherders to keep their 
flocks out of the monument. During Oc- 
tober and November, he spends a large 
part of his time patrolling for poachers. 
night as well as day. Sometimes the latter 
are caught and must be taken to court. 
But visitors continue to come and some- 
body has to give information and straighten 
out traffic tangles. | give out pamphlets, 
answer questions and occasionally give 
talks. Last spring, two bus loads of people 
from all sections of the United States ar- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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News from Our Western Office 


Cc. EDWARD GRAVES, Western Representative 


R. FRANK A. KITTREDGE, a for- 

mer regional director of the National 
Park Service, and formerly superintendent 
of Yosemite National Park, now retired. 
called at our western office after having 
attended the 
at Seattle. and having discussed the pro- 
posed Olympic National Park boundary 


American Mining Congress 


reduction with interested people there. 

Mr. Kittredge reported to your western 
representative that opponents of Olympic 
Park boundary changes have been making 
considerable progress lately. in their efforts 
to show the public the truth concerning 
the proposal to reduce the present size of 
the park. The Olympic Park Associates, 
one of the groups cooperating with the 
National Parks Association, has been espe- 
cially effective through its Secretary John 
Osseward. (See No Need to Cut the Olym- 
pic Park Forest, by John Osseward, in 
\aTIONAL Parks Macazine for April-June 
1950.) Mr. Kittredge said that he believed 
Mr. Osseward presented an unusually com- 
prehensive and convincing statement at 
the October hearing of the Governor's 
Committee. This, he said, was published 
in the Port Angeles Evening News, the 
editor of which is Mr. C. N. Webster, a 
strong supporter of keeping the park as it 
is. Mr. Osseward’s statement showed clearly 
that if the loggers and land owners, as well 
as the State of Washington, were to log on 
a sustained yield basis the lands now avail- 
able to them, there would be enough tim- 
ber to support a permanent local industry 
without touching park forests. 

Mr. Kittredge mentioned, too, that the 
Sierra Club and the Mountaineers are also 
working diligently to see that present park 
boundaries are maintained. Altogether, 
said Mr. Kittredge, these groups made a 
fine showing of park support before the 
Governor's Committee—in numbers and 
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in effective talks. a much stronger showing 
than the lumbermen. 


“Personally.” said Mr. Kittredge, “I 
found a glut of logs at Port Angeles. The 


company in the 
burned area of the national forest had to 
close down because there were too many 


that has been cutting 


logs in the stock piles. Thousands of acres 
of good timber, but dead, will deteriorate 
in a few years if not taken out soon. As 
Mr. Webster says, there are great logging 
possibilities on a sustained yield basis in 
the large school holdings. This applies also 
to Forest Service lands.” 

Concerning the American Mining Con- 
gress Mr. Kittredge told your western rep- 
resentative that, at its meeting, the Con- 
gress seemed to be as unalterably opposed 
as ever to any change in the mining laws 
of 1872. These laws have been abused, in 
that claim owners have used their lands 
for many purposes other than legitimate 
mining. Such uses have resulted in injury 
to the national forests and, in many places 
hot dog stands and other unsightly catch- 
penny developments have been established 
on claims beside the highways that run 
through the national forests. 

The Sierra Club has announced its 1954 
summer program of outings. The most 
comprehensive such program in the Club’s 
history, it includes four river trips through 
Dinosaur National Monument. Last sum- 
mer, the Club conducted several successful 
trips through the monument. It is gratify- 
ing that these boat trips down the canyons 
of the Yampa and Green rivers were so 
enjoyable that there is a _ continuing 
demand for them, because this is one of 
the best ways to demonstrate to local com- 
munities the recreational values of the 
monument in its natural wild condition, 
undisturbed by the two dams proposed to 
be built inside it. 
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The Northern Yellowstone Elk Herd 


By JOHN E. DOERR, Chief Naturalist 


National Park Service 


CONCERTED EFFORT is being made 

to reduce the northern Yellowstone 

elk herd to 5000 animals and to hold it at 

that figure until the recovery of the winter 

range will permit a larger herd. At present, 

the herd contains approximately 10,600 

animals that share winter range with the 
bison, deer, antelope and bighorn sheep. 

The National Park Service, with the co- 
operation of the Montana Fish and Game 
Commission and the Absaroka Conserva- 
tion Committee, is following a herd man- 
agement plan that it is hoped will make 
most of the 5600 excess elk available to 
hunters in the open hunting area north of 
Yellowstone National Park. The State of 
Montana has indicated it may be able to 
utilize this winter about 500 elk trapped 
in the park for stocking ranges in the state. 
Orders have been received for approxi- 
mately a hundred additional live animals 
for stocking and exhibition purposes out- 
side Montana. 

To facilitate maximum hunter take of the 
excess elk in the herd, the National Park 
Service, with the cooperation of the Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Commission, is at- 
tempting to stimulate movement of elk out 
of the park and to break up sedentary 
bands and start them moving down country. 
Aircraft as well as ground forces are being 
used to stimulate this movement and ac- 
complish the break-up. 

Prior to the close of the hunting season 
outside the park, as many elk as possible 
will be baited into large traps in the north- 
ern part of the park. The elk will be 
trucked from the traps to a release site in 
the open hunting area. There they will be 
released prior to 8:00 a.m., to permit dis- 
persal before hunting starts. 

With the objective of reducing the excess 
elk as much as possible by hunter kill, the 
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Montana Fish and Game Commission ex- 
tended the early season north of the park 
to November 15. In the Gardiner-Jardine 
area, state hunting regulations also pro- 
vided for a later season, which may be 
opened with two days’ notice at any favor- 
able time after November 15. This area 
may remain open for hunting through 
January 31, 1954. The split hunting season 
in the Gardiner-Jardine area should en- 
courage the drift of elk out of the park. 

The weather will be an important factor 
in stimulating migration of elk out of the 
park, thus making possible maximum take 
of excess animals by hunters. In the event 
migration and elk-lift operations have not 
been favorable for reducing the excess of 
5600 animals by hunter take, the National 
Park Service is prepared to undertake direct 
control in the park during January, 1954. 
The carcasses of elk shot on the open 
range by the staff of Yellowstone National 
Park will be disposed of to Indian agencies 
or to charitable institutions and_ school 
lunch programs in Montana. Distribution 
of carcasses to Indians will be handled 
direct from the park to the individual 
agencies. Other distribution will be made 
through the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 

As a further effort in the restoration of 
the winter range in northern Yellowstone 
National Park, between twenty-five and 
fifty bison will be removed during the early 
winter 1953-54, from the Lamar Valley 
herd. The carcasses of these animals will be 
disposed of to Indian agencies. Antelopes 
will be live-trapped in the northern part of 
the park. Those in excess of approximately 
110 animals will be shipped to Nevada and 
North Dakota for stocking purposes. 

The objectives of reductions of elk, bison, 
and antelope in northern Yellowstone Na- 
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tional Park are the recovery of winter range census studies will be made. Range studies 
that has long suffered from the increase of will be continued as a basis for further 
animals in excess of the carrying capacity, actions after the elk herd has been held to 
to avoid wildlife losses by starvation of about 5000 animals for the three- to six- 
thousands of animals in the event of a pro- year period. After this period, the long- 
longed severe winter, and to establish con- range management operation will permit 
ditions favorable for revitalizing the big- the elk population to fluctuate, in accord- 
horn sheep of the park. The long-time plan ance with the condition of range vegetation 
of wildlife management in northern Yel- and the condition of associated animals. 
lowstone calls for holding the elk herd to Long-range management also envisages en- 
5000 animals for a period of three to six couraging the migratory habits of the elk 


years. During this time it will be logical to herd. This aspect of the plan must be con- 

expect that annual hunter kill outside the _ sistent with the desires of the U. S. Forest 
park plus live shipment for stocking and Service, the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
display purposes, and winter kill, will ac- mission, and the landowners in the upper 


| count for numbers of animals equal to the Yellowstone River valley. Successful man- 
annual increment of the herd, about twenty agement must have the close cooperation of 
percent. Conditions being favorable, annual _ federal, state, and private interests. 


The upper picture shows an elk trap in Yellowstone’s Lamar 
Valley, and the lower one shows elk in a trap near Crystal Creek. 
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MORE ON PARK ARCHITECTURE 


Dear Mr. Butcher: 


Your 
TIONAL PARKS MAGAZINE 
1952 issue) entitled For a Return to Harmony 
in Park Architecture, has 
attention. Architecture is always a timely sub- 
ject. and I would like to make a few com- 
ments concerning your ideas as expressed in 


article of almost a year ago in Na- 


(October-December 


just come to my 


that article. 

Frankly. I hardly know what approach to 
take. as I whole-heartedly with your 
feeling that park architecture should be the 
subdued and unobtrusive servant of the out- 
the direction in 
us travel to achieve 


agree 


cannot 
have 


doors, but | accept 


which would 


that result. 


you 


As one who has studied and_ practiced 
architecture, and is now teaching it, I have 
come face to face often with the argument 


that the forms of the past are the only lasting 
ones, and that any and all modern forms are 
ugly intruders. The argument does not con- 
sider that the great periods of architecture 
themselves began as unappreciated intruders, 
too “modern” for their times. This is perhaps 
the most glaring example of the misunder- 
standing of modern design by the non-practi- 
tioner—and many in our own ranks as well. 
If one point could be agreed upon by all, 
much confusion and hard feeling would be 
averted. That point is this: The form of any 
building is not basically important, the spirit 
behind it is. 

On the question of architecture for our 
parks, then, we stand in general agreement: 
Where buildings are necessary at all, their 
spirit must be one of quiet naturalness, blend- 
ing with and growing from the local condi- 
tions. 

The point of disagreement is how this spirit 
should be manifested in actual physical form. 
The proponents of modern architecture have 
long insisted that all good architecture down 
through the ages has been the result of honest 
attempts to push forward in the use of the 
most logical materials and methods at hand 
to create new forms which better express the 
guiding spirit behind them. This was shown 
in the great Greek and Roman and Gothic 
periods, and in the honest, straightforward 
building of the early days of our country. 


On the other hand, the dark ages of archi- 
tectural development have been the result of 
weak and slavish copying of the great pe. 
riods. The forms were faithful but the spirit 
was of a dead past. The ludicrous buildings 
in Soviet Russia today are a perfect example 
of this. 

You mention the incongruity of a several 
story hotel replacing Paradise Inn in Mount 
Rainier, or a Spanish villa in Shenandoah. 
You are absolutely right. Yet, paradoxically, 
you would import Swiss chalets, totally for- 
eign in spirit to our own building history and 
techniques. And you would copy some of the 
magnificent building types of our country’s 
past—log cabins and adobe shelters—to sat- 
isfy building requirements and house human 
activity of an age far removed from those 
which gave rise to those forms. 
in the church, in the press. in 
the schools—we hear and give lip service to 
the preachings and teachings that imitation 
and mere copying are dishonest and unworthy 
of us as human beings, that our physical and 
spiritual salvation lies in creative thinking 
and doing. To that, as an architect, I can say 
only, “Amen.” But our practice is far behind 
our preaching and teaching, as we can see 
from the still-continuing flood of Cape Cod 
houses in California, colonial houses in Ari- 
zona, Swiss chalets in national parks, and 


Every day 


so on. 

I hereby enter the earnest plea that modern 
architecture can—when properly conceived 
and practiced—create park structures which 
are not incongruous, are not inharmonious, 
and do express the spirit of the 1953, nature- 
loving American in a way which cannot be 
done by imported styles and 1853-type build- 
ings. The cover picture on your October- 
December 1952 issue is a good example of 
this. The picture on page 154 is an example 
of what happens when we go astray. But it 
is no worse than the unfortunate proportions 
and incompatible materials in the entrance 
shot of Shenandoah’s Big Meadows Lodge on 
page 151. 

If each problem is solved honestly as a 
problem of 1953 (or whatever year) design, 
using local materials and common sense, we 
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shall be facing up to the fact that we are en- 
joying and preserving 1953 parks for 1953 
(mericans. 

Let the past rest on its well-deserved laurels, 
and let us create something of our own—in 
spirit as well as form—of which we can be 
justifiably proud. something which shows our 
respect and pride for our national beauty and 
does not lean on the past as on a crutch. 
Robert P. Darlington. Instructor 
Dept. of Architectural Engineering 
The State College of Washington. Pullman. 


Dear Mr. Darlington: 

I have waited to answer letter of 
August 20 because I felt that what you have 
said deserved more thought on my part than 


your 


an early reply would allow. 

In length of time of experience in architec- 
ture. | can hardly compete with you. Yet, I 
think I should tell you that I worked for an 
architectural firm in Philadelphia; that I 
studied architectural design at the T-Square 
Club of that city. and that I once took a 
college course in house design. among other 


things. 
It must be admitted that there are as many 
differing appreciations. opinions and_ ideas 


about architectural design as there are people. 
No two would design a building in the same 
way. any more than they would describe a 
scene in the same words. Still, through all the 
variety of conceptions of design, a line could 
be drawn dividing those showing unmistak- 
ably good taste from those that do not. I am 
sure you that no matter what 
practical experience one may have had, good 
without 


will agree 
taste is the “pearl of great price.” 
which the architect may have little to qualify 
him. 

You say you have come face to face with 
the argument that “the forms of the past are 
the only lasting ones, and that any and all 
modern forms are ugly intruders.” To me, 
some modern is extremely handsome, partic- 
ularly certain office buildings and other busi- 
ness structures. The really excellent ones may 
be rare, but there are examples in most of the 
big cities and occasionally in smaller cities 
and towns. 

Then you say, “The argument does not con- 
sider that the great periods of architecture 
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themselves began as unappreciated intruders, 
too modern for their times.” To me, this does 
not seem likely. Greek, Egyptian, Roman. 
Gothic and all the other great styles evolved 
over long periods. Their peaks of perfection 
were the outcome of perhaps centuries of de- 
signing. This may be why they are so beau- 
tiful. 

It is not entirely clear what you mean by 
“the form of any building is not basically im- 
portant, the spirit behind it is.” What is the 
spirit behind it? Is it the building’s function, 
or the concept in the mind of the designer? It 
seems to me that the building will reflect the 
spirit, whether this spirit is function or con- 
cept or both—unless the designer fails in his 
objective. 

Speaking of parks you say, “Where build- 
ings are necessary at all. their spirit must be 
one of quiet naturalness.” and so forth. Could 
anything be more natural than the pueblo 
in the Southwest; the log or plank cabin style 
in the eastern the chalet amid 
towering conifer-clad peaks? (See my quote 
from Joseph Hudnut on page 153 of the issue 
in which my article appears.) And could any- 


mountains: 


thing be more unnatural than designs reflect- 
ing. for instance, the Frank Lloyd Wright in- 
fluence? Startling. eye-catching structures 
have no place in the natural environments of 
the national parks and monuments, for these 
are needlessly intrusive. The parks and monu- 
ments have been established to exhibit the 
works of nature. not the works of man; but 
as to this, see your last paragraph. 

And you say. “If each problem is solved 
honestly as a problem of 1953 (or whatever 
year) design, using local materials and com- 
mon sense, we shall be facing up to the fact 
that we are enjoying and preserving 1953 
parks for 1953 people.” If that idea were 
adhered to. we would be ignoring the all- 
important long-range view. In national park 
planning. the future, too. must be considered. 
If your suggestion were followed, the parks 
soon would be cluttered with every conceiva- 
ble architectural design that happens to catch 
the fancy of the designers. Actually, this is 
the very thing that is now happening. As 
stated in my article, harmony is being dis- 
regarded and we are getting a hodge-podge 
of styles. Continue this trend another decade 
or two. after a few more fantastic designs 
have been invented. and we may well shudder 
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conglomeration. 
walls, 


to think of the resulting 
Omitting innovations — like 
chicken coop roofs, freak windows and gaudy 
colors, let us design our national park build- 
ings in such good taste that even the least ap- 
preciative will sense that he is in a new kind 
of environment; that he has left behind him 


glass 


the urban commonplace. and has entered an 
atmosphere of simple beauty reflecting the 
dignity and refinement befitting our national 
parks and monuments. 


Devereux Butcher 
Field Representative, NPA. 


MID-CENTURY CONFERENCE 
ON RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE 


HIS conference, sponsored by The Ford 

Foundation, took place during three days 
early in December. at Washington, D. C. 

It was participated in by people con- 
cerned with or using industrially any or 
all of the earth’s natural resources—water, 
minerals, energy, land, wildlife. It posed the 
question: How can we mobilize our re- 
source base to support the continuously ex- 
panding demands of a growing population 
and contribute to sound economic growth 
and national security? Its objective was to 
survey the natural resources of our nation, 
explore the demands that may be placed 
upon them during the next twenty-five 
years, and investigate methods of use and 
conservation. 

Through free and open discussion of citi- 
zens, it sought to answer three basic ques- 
tions: Will the nation’s resource base be 
so diminished during the next twenty-five 
years as to precipitate a series of critical 
situations? Can such situations satisfac- 
torily be left to extemporaneous solution, or 
have we reached a point in our economic 
development when it is desirable for in- 
dustry. government, and citizens to work 
toward coordinated resource study and ac- 
tion? Do we know enough about our re- 
sources, their interrelationships, the possi- 
bilities for substitution and technological 
advances, and the needs and resources of 
other nations, to make it possible to foresee 
and mitigate critical situations? 

Instead of recording votes and adopting 
resolutions, the conference established areas 
of agreement and disagreement. It proposed 
no specific program for resource use; but 
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rather, attempted to provide a groundwork 
for policy-making by private and public 
agencies. 

The conference operated in eight sections 
meeting concurrently, each section dealing 
with an aspect of the total resource picture. 
The section subjects were: Competing de- 
mands for use of land, utilization and de- 
velopment of land resources, water resource 
problems, domestic problems of nonfuel 
minerals, energy resource problems, United 
States concern with world resources, prob- 
lems in resource research, and patterns of 
cooperation. 

It was the section on utilization and de- 
velopment of land resources that considered 
recreation, wildlife and wilderness—sub- 
jects of interest to the National Parks Asso- 
ciation. Your Executive Secretary Fred M. 
Packard took active part in these discus- 
sions, as did also Olaus J. Murie, President 
of The Wilderness Society, Director Conrad 
L. Wirth of the National Park Service, Miss 
Harlean James, Executive Secretary of The 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
Mr. George Fell, Executive Director of The 
Nature Conservancy and many others rep- 
resenting organizations in this field. 

In the discussion on wildlife, it was unan- 
imously agreed that it was imperative to 
sustain the supply of wildlife regardless of 
the sport of hunting and fishing, to meet the 
esthetic demands and to maintain the na- 
tural balance, both important to a much 
larger segment of the people. Conspicuous 
by its absence was any mention of the 
necessity to reduce hunting pressure. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
Visual Education and the National Parks 


By W. RAY SCOTT, Director 


Photography and Public Relations 
National Park Concessions, Inc. 


HE development of our system of na- 

tional parks, monuments, historic sites 
and other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service indicates a progressive 
conservation program on the part of far- 
sighted citizens. In the preservation of these 
areas of natural phenomona and historical 
significance, the Department of the Interior 
and National Park Service are to be com- 
mended. 

These areas of magnificent grandeur and 
scenic wonders are enjoyed annually by 
millions of people; however, it is quite 
apparent that many of the visitors are not 
aware of the scope of the national park 
system or even the purpose for which it 
was established. The mental attitude of the 
park visitor should be keyed to experience 
an inspiration and to enjoy the splendor 
of these wonders of nature. America has 
truly been blessed with a variety of out- 
standing natural attractions, and every per- 
son should have a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of this heritage, which has been 
perpetuated in our national parks. 

The present program of information and 
interpretation is obviously inadequate. 
Suficient funds to provide comprehensive 
information and education have not been 
available, therefore the National Park Serv- 
ice has been unable to develop a program 
of visual materials that would bring the 
parks to the people. 

Since our system of public schools pro- 
vides the most logical means for the study 
of national parks and monuments in the 
fields of geography and science, it would 
appear that this method could produce 
well-informed and conservation-minded citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 
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Conservation and nature protection train- 
ing requires an extensive program to con- 
dition the thoughts of students, which will 
in turn have a reaction on the habits and 
deeds of the mature individual. Motion pic- 
tures, slides, posters, charts and maps, as 
well as traveling exhibits, would serve as 
valuable tools to the teaching profession, 
through which the national park system 
could be interpreted to students. History, 
geology, biology and archeology are re- 
lated subjects that should utilize visual 
aids. 

The irresponsible attitude of many 
youngsters and school students toward the 
preservation of irreplaceable objects and 
natural features of the parks could be 
changed through proper methods and tech- 
niques of school training. Perhaps a method 
could be devised in which the National 
Park Service, through cooperation with 
state and local educational organizations, 
could distribute motion pictures and color 
slides that teach the significance of the 
national parks. Possibly motion pictures 
and slides could be obtained through or- 
ganizations in the travel field, who would 
wish to sponsor films of the national parks. 

Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, in an address to the 
Sierra Club in Berkeley, California, last 
May, expressed his sentiments on this topic: 
“We must expand greatly our effort to in- 
form the people of the United States about 
their parks. The idea is not to persuade 
more and more people to visit them. It is, 
rather, to give them a better sense of their 
value, so that they will make better use of 
them and will be willing to exert themselves 
to protect the parks against whatever might 
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impair or destroy them. For precious as 
they are today, they will be even more 
precious in the future, if they are protected. 
Every man and woman and, especially, 
every school child, should be aware of their 
heritage of scenery and of history and its 
meaning to them. We intend to leave no 
possibility of accomplishing this objective 
unexplored; and I intend to seek help from 
every possible source.” 


Expenditures for defense should not ob- 
scure the need for funds adequately to 
carry out a long range national park pro. 
gram, including the development of facili- 
ties, proper protection of natural features 
and wildlife, and a comprehensive program 
for information and education. The people 
should be given more help to learn about 
their system of national parks, and the part 
they play in the lives of millions yearly, 


FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


HE opening address of the Fourth Amer- 

ican Forest Congress, sponsored by The 
American Forestry Association at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in late October, was given by 
President Eisenhower. Recalling the in- 
vasion of northern Africa during the war, 
he said, “It was difficult to believe that 
that area had once been the granery of the 
ancient world. . . . Today, there is just a 
stretch of sand and desert.” And he added, 
“That is the kind of thing that must never 
happen here.” 

The Congress met to consider three major 
goals set forth at an earlier conference: To 
meet the essential of forest protection; to 
improve the national timber crop in volume 
and quality to a degree sufficient to wipe 
out all deficits and build up a reserve; and 
to obtain the maximum of economic and 
social services from our forests by realistic 
application of the principle of multiple use 
in their management. 

Your Association was represented on the 
program by Executive Secretary Fred M. 
Packard who spoke on “The Value of Stand- 
ing Primeval Forests.” Mr. Packard said, 
“The impact of the majestic solitudes of an 
undisturbed forest is one of the deepest 
spiritual experiences man can know. It can- 
not be realized in an environment that has 
been artificialized by human interference. 
no matter how skillfully the scars may be 
disguised. We have now reserved a moder- 
ate but significant portion of the remnant 
left of the primeval land we inherited. It 
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is certain that even this will be inadequate 
to fill the needs of future centuries for these 
essential qualities.” 

Director Conrad L. Wirth of the National 
Park Service, speaking on the recreational 
aspects of a multiple use program, said, 
“Perhaps, instead of considering uses, we 
should think in terms of values, because in 
some cases the greatest benefit to be derived 
from the forest may not involve actual use 
of the food and fiber or other products of 


the land. . . . | personally believe that there 
is little virtue in advocating multiple use 
as such. . . . The objective of public land 


management is probably not a multiplicity 
of uses, but the many benefits of wise use.” 

The keynote address of the Congress was 
delivered by Dr. Detley W. Bronk, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Bronk expressed the need for emphasis 
on “the philosophy and practice of The 
American Forestry Association, which uses 
science and education as means for renew- 
ing and increasing the supply of trees, for 
improving their quality by genetic breed- 
ing, for making better use of forest prod- 
ucts.” He discussed also the esthetic value 
of trees and wild lands, and deplored the 
phrase “man’s conquest of nature,” adding 
that, “if we are to use science as a means 
for creating a more satisfying life and a 
more enduring civilization, we must learn 
to live as partners rather than as conquerors 
of life in nature.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE QUETICO-SUPERIOR COMMITTEE REPORTS 





In December, the Quetico-Superior Committee, appointed in 1934 by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, made a report to President Eisenhower. 
[his is a summary of the report and a statement of immediate objectives: 


[THIN the last decade important iron 

deposits have been developed at Steep 
Rock, Ontario, just north of Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. Low grade deposits of copper, 
nickel, and cobalt are now being prospected 
on the 
may be made in the future on either side 
of the border. 

If mineral deposits of major value are 
found, the public welfare must be the de- 
ciding factor in their use and development. 
If it cannot be demonstrated that their 
commercial use is of greater public value 
than the wilderness that will be destroyed, 
such use should be prohibited. Should min- 
ing developments be warranted. then every- 


American side. Other discoveries 


thing possible should be done to screen 
operations and to minimize the destruction 
of recreational values. 

To date the United States has made sub- 
stantial progress in the acquisition of pri- 
vate lands and in curbing threats to the 
Roadless Areas, as well as to the surround- 
ing resort regions. 

On the Canadian side the forested lake- 
lands are in public ownership. The gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for their ad- 
ministration, strongly supported by public 
spirited citizens of the region, have shown 
foresight and determination in providing 
protection. A committee of the Northwest 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, the 
most influential civic body in that area, is 
now doing distinguished work in a zoning 
study and has already made constructive 
recommendations toward this goal. How- 
ever, with increasing commercial demands, 
the threats to the Canadian wilderness 
values are also increasing. 

Your committee looks forward to closer 
international cooperation and understand- 
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ing of mutual problems. We are aware that 
there must be no encroachment upon the 
sovereignty of either country, that the ulti- 
mate goal is agreement on broad principles 
with no change in jurisdiction. 

If the unique public values of this area 
are to be perpetuated, the goals of the 
Quetico-Superior Program must be realized 
soon. Your committee therefore has a deep 
sense of urgency to complete its work while 
these public values remain. 

The committee’s immediate objectives 
are: 

1. To acquire the remaining private lands 
within the Superior Roadless Areas. During 
the past six years with funds supplied by 
Congress and over $100,000 donated by 
the public, and through the medium of land 
exchange, much progress has been made. 
Private ownership is now less than five per- 
cent in the Roadless Areas. The final rem- 
nants, however, completely surrounded by 
federal lands, have great scarcity value as 
sites for commercial resorts. If they are not 
acquired swiftly, serious degeneration of 
wilderness values will result. Their acquisi- 
tion is imperative. 

2. To work toward the adoption of com- 
mon principles of resource management by 
the United States and Canada. Only in this 
way will the entire Quetico-Superior Area 
have permanent protection. Then uniform 
administrative policies can cope _intelli- 
gently with the inevitable pressures of the 
future. 

3. To advance further appreciation and 
understanding of the Quetico-Superior Area 
by encouraging research in such fields as 
forestry, ecology, and land use, and through 
public education as to the region’s history 
and its social and economic values. 














LAND-PURCHASE FUND 


T the December meeting of your execu- 
tive committee, it was decided that 
one of the most constructive functions your 
Association could perform would be to 
establish a revolving fund for acquiring 
tracts of privately owned land inside the 
national parks and monuments and turn 
them over to the National Park Service. 
The problems created by the existence 
of private inholdings were ably explained 
in an article entitled Private Lands in Na- 
tional Parks, by former Director of the 
National Park Service Newton B. Drury, 
in NATIONAL Parks Macazine for April- 
June 1947. Mr. Drury said, “Since the 
owner of the (private) lands in a park or 
monument has the same rights as a land- 
owner anywhere, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from despoiling his land, from a 
park standpoint, by establishing undesirable 
developments or removing his timber or 
using his land in such a fashion as to deplete 
it or cause damaging erosion, the effects of 
which may extend beyond his own bound- 
aries.” 
Because Congress supplies to the Park 
Service little more than a token sum for 
this purpose annually, inholdings are being 


acquired all too slowly, while land values 
are going higher every year. Frequently, 
when a strategically located tract is offered 
for sale, the Service finds itself in the un. 
fortunate position of being unable to pur. 
chase it. In such a case, the land may be 
bought and then “developed” by a new 
owner. After development, the price in- 
variably soars, and this may mean that ae- 
quisition by the Service is out of the ques. 
tion for years to come. Some owners want 
to sell to the Park Service, and these some- 
times are willing to let their lands go at a 
much lower price than if the land were to 
be sold to another individual for home or 
business purposes. But even in such cases 
the Service does not always have the funds. 

It is in order to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities like these that the land-purchase 
fund is established. The fund already con- 
tains a small sum; but to buy one important 
tract now available for purchase, $1800 is 
needed at once. Will you please help? Re- 
member, your contribution is exempt from 
federal tax. Make your check payable to 
the National Parks Association, Land-pur- 
chase Fund. If we delay, the land may be 


lost. 





CAPITOL REEF MINING 


In our April-June 1952 issue, we reported the opening of Capitol Reef National Monv- 
ment, Utah, to the mining of uranium. The prospect seemed gloomy to those who valued 
the sanctity of our national parks and monuments. 


Recently 


“progress” 


we have written to the monument’s Superintendent Charles Kelly for a 
report, and he has replied that about fifty prospecting permits were issued, 


but that only half of the prospectors ever came to the monument. Most of them, he said, 
stayed no longer than a day or two, and did little damage. 

Mr. Kelly added that, “Six of the prospectors applied for and were granted mining 
contracts. A few small tunnels were dug and some blasting was done. The Atomic Energy 
Commission finally agreed not to issue any more contracts unless a valuable body of ore 
were actually discovered. This has stopped all activity in the monument.” 

We hope and believe that the experience gained at Capitol Reef will result in preventing 
despoliation of any of the larger Park Service areas that may be opened to uranium 
propecting, where ordinary methods of prospecting and mining might permanently 


impair natural landscapes. 
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Parks Lose 14,600 Acres to Fire 


By L. F. COOK, Chief Forester 
National Park Service 


— . FIRE danger conditions were 
abnormally severe in many parts of the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii during 
1953. The long-continued and widespread 
drought in the southwestern states per- 
sisted through the summer and extended 
to California. Severe dry electrical storms 
struck Yellowstone almost daily for two 
months, and a number of similar storms 
caused many fires in Yosemite. Fire 
danger was high for a short period during 
the early summer in the East and became 
even more severe over much of the Ap- 
palachian areas and Mammoth Cave dur- 
ing October. This cumulative forest fire 
danger was considered more critical by 
October 1953 than during any correspond- 
ing periods in the previous two decades. 

The forest fire record of the National 
Park Service for the first ten months of 
1953, compared with the records of previ- 
ous years, shows some interesting features. 
More lightning fires were recorded this 
year than during any of the previous years 
for which records have been kept. More 
than half of the total number of fires 
reported this year have been lightning- 
caused in contrast to all previous years 
where man-caused fires annually exceeded 
lightning fires by a considerable number. 
The total number of fires for the year 
reported up to November 1, 1953, has 
been exceeded seven times during the past 
twenty years, but during only three years 
have there been fewer man-caused fires 
(1944, 1945 and 1950). 

The decrease in the number of 
caused fires is significant in view of the 
length and severity of the fire season, the 
record number of people using park areas, 
and the restriction on protection activities 
imposed by limited and overworked staffs. 
Fire prevention efforts resulting in a more 
fire-conscious public seem to be paying 
dividends. This was particularly the case 


man- 
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in areas where the danger was obviously 
higher than normal. Only 195 man-caused 
fires had been reported at the time of 
preparation of this article, and less than 
half of those were attributed to park vis- 
itors. Unextinguished campfires outside 
camp or picnic areas were responsible for 
one-third of the visitor-caused fires. Fires 
resulting from this cause have shown an 
increase for several years, due, at least in 
part, to crowded facilities and resultant 
lack of safe places to build fires, and also 
to insufficient patrol. The activities of 
people living or working in and near park 
areas were responsible for about half of 
the total number of man-caused fires and 
for the majority of those that became 
large. 

The most difficult and expensive fire 
control problem during the year resulted 
from the unprecedented severity of light- 
ning, particularly in Yellowstone and 
Yosemite national parks, though Mount 
McKinley National Park, in Alaska, also 
had three lightning fires in inaccessible 
locations which burned over 3300 acres. 
In Yellowstone, at least one lightning fire 
started or was discovered almost daily be- 
tween July 12 and September 1. At one 
time, more than thirty were being fought 
simultaneously, and it was during this 
period in mid-July that one developed into 
the only major fire out of more than 
ninety fought in the park during the year. 
Yosemite experienced similar problems 
except that there were more fires from 
fewer storms. A number of the lightning 
strikes occurred near the base of steep and 
rough brushy canyons and presented very 
difficult control problems. 

At the same time that the parks were 
organizing to control their fires, adjacent 
agencies were also confronted with similar 
situations on their own lands. The result 
was an acute shortage of manpower, 
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equipment and experienced supervision. 
The National Park Service made use, for 
the first time by this Service, of the well- 
trained and organized southwestern Indian 
fire fighter crews. One hundred Indians 
were sent to Yellowstone by airplane to 
assist in controlling the one large fire. 
Later other Indian crews 
were similarly used in Yosemite. In both 
instances, the Indians did an outstanding 
job. They are recognized as an economical 
and very efficient source of fire fighters for 
large fires despite the long travel distance. 
A park ranger from one of the south- 
park areas accompanied each 
group of twenty-five Indians and was re- 
sponsible for their welfare and supervision 
until returned to their homes. 


southwestern 


western 


Considering the number of lightning- 
fires and the severity of weather condi- 
tions, fire control action was generally 
effective. The area burned inside park 
areas reported to date is 14,600 acres, of 
which approximately 6200 acres was 
forested and the remainder brush or grass. 
The increasing cost of protection from fire 
is a matter of concern to all who are re- 
sponsible for handling control activities. 
Suppressing small fires is now expensive, 
and any project fire is an extremely costly 
undertaking. This year’s fire control costs 
involved more than the usual amount of 
hiring of extra fire fighters, in large num- 
bers, and frequently from long distances, 


because of the drain on local sources. 
Despite preoccupation with numerous 


fires of our own, park employees were able 
to assist other agencies on a number of 
their fires, and in turn the parks received 
valuable assistance when it was needed. 

Careful advance planning and organi- 
zation for fire prevention and control con- 
tinue to receive high priority by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Intensive training of 
fire control forces has helped to maintain 
a good safety record in this hazardous 
work during a year when a very large 
number of individuals were involved in 
fire suppression. 


LETTERS 


I read with interest your recent report in 
which you decried the construction of the new 
airport at Death Valley (NATIONAL Parks 
Macazine for April-June 1953. page 80). It 
seems only right that you should receive word 
on its first air mail flight that the situation is 
indeed unfortunate. One feature I didn’t an- 
ticipate was the competition supplied the 
moon and stars. In our evening walks we now 
see long lines of runway marker lights and a 
big rotating beacon which sends a large spot 
of light sweeping across the Funeral Range. 
As an old friend of Death Valley. I am sorry 
to see this evidence of “progress.” 


Anonymous 


I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
your latest issue (October-December 1953) of 
NATIONAL Parks Macazine. It is packed full 
of good and timely articles. You must have 
been alert to catch so many significant con- 
tributions. I am heartened by the news on 
Olympic, and I am impressed by the vision 
and earnestness of the authors. 


Olaus J. Murie 
Moose, Wyoming 


We take pleasure in thanking you for Mr. 
Butcher's fascinating book, Exploring Our 
Vational Parks and Monuments, which we 
received a few days ago, together with ten 
reproductions of color photographs by the 
author of this book. It is indeed an admirable 
achievement of Mr. Butcher's to have com- 
pressed in so slight a volume all the chief 
facts on the American national parks and at 
the same time to arouse in the reader by the 
breath-takingly beautiful pictures the vivid 
desire to explore for himself this wonderland. 
For non-Americans it is very important to 
learn that these wide areas of beautiful 
wilderness are just as characteristic of the 
United States as sprawling cities teeming with 
automobiles. 

Professor Doctor P. Gehring 
George Washington Memorial Library 
Stuttgart, Germany 


I am sure that Mr. Butcher will be recep- 
tive to a comment on the part of his report 
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to the Annual Board Meeting, which appears 
at the top of page 128 of the July-September 
1953 issue of NATIONAL ParKs MAGAZINE. 
The report indicates that on a recent visit 
to Mammoth Cave National Park, Mr. Butcher 
became concerned by the problem posed by 
the many school children who annually visit 
our national parks. He says, “These shouting 
kids spoil the pleasure of others who happen 
to be at the park.” and he asks “What are 
they getting out of it?” We have declared 
that our purpose for preserving these natural 
areas is for the benefit of future generations. 
Well, these shouting kids are a future genera- 
tion, and the wilderness that pre- 
served is a rightful heritage that belongs to 


we have 


them. The answer is, as Mr. Butcher sug- 
gested. indoctrination. One of the best ex- 


amples | know of proper indoctrination of 
children in the ideals of the park system is 
Charles Eggert’s story entitled Kids in the 
Everglades, which appeared in the April-June 
1953 issue. It has been my experience that 
children walk 
enthusiastic leader do not shout, but ask in- 


who into the woods with an 
telligent questions. It is our responsibility to 
teach them how to appreciate and understand 
the spirit of the parks. 

Bruce Welch. Ensign 


U. S. Navy 





DINOSAUR DAMS 
(Continued from page 5) 


loss to be well below that figure. Certainly 
the Department should be slow to propose 
destruction of a national monument on the 
basis of such indefinite information. 
Construction of two huge dams within 
this national 
pated when President Roosevelt enlarged 
the area, in 1938, to include the canyons. 
At that time, the National Park Service had 
not been informed nor consulted about the 
plans for Echo Park and Split Mountain 
dams. It is true that another project, the 
Brown’s Park project, had then been pro- 
posed. This involved a small area at the ex- 
treme northern end of the monument. The 
proclamation of 1938 acknowledged that 


monument was not antici- 
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MID-CENTURY CONFERENCE 


9 


(Continued from page 32) 

In the talks on the management of scenic 
resources and in the protection of wilder- 
ness areas, there was little difference of 
opinion except on details of implementa- 
tion. It was pointed out that the use of 
national parks, monuments and wilderness 
areas is constantly increasing, and that the 
number of such areas and facilities are in- 
adequate to meet present needs. It was 
suggested that additional areas, especially 
in the East, should be established, and it 
was also suggested that some additional 
areas in existing parks and monuments be 
opened by roads and trails, especially in the 
newer parks. It was agreed that no road 
construction in the wilderness areas of the 
older parks is desirable. 

The sub-section agreed that the resources 
in national parks and monuments and 
wilderness areas are not locked up or 
wasted, since they contribute to the welfare 
of tens of millions of people, and serve to 
support many business enterprises. It was 
said, too, that in the future, fishing may 
have to be eliminated or restricted in some 
national parks. 


the Brown’s Park project might be built; 
but for various reasons, the Bureau of 
Reclamation abandoned plans for it. Had 
this smaller project been carried out, it 
would have been a simple matter to have 
excluded it from the monument, and the 
magnificent canyons now threatened would 
have remained unharmed. 

There are now before Congress two bills 
that would ensure proper protection for 
Dinosaur National Monument. One, H. R. 
1038, reaffirms the intent of Congress that 
such water development projects shall not 
be constructed within or adversely affecting 
any national park or monument. The other, 
H. R. 1037, confers national park status on 
Dinosaur National Monument, thus giving 
it congressional protection. The latter bill 
also clarifies the intent of the 1938 dinosaur 
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proclamation as referring to the Brown’s 
Park project alone, and changes the bound- 
aries to exclude the lands that would be af- 
fected by that project if it should be built. 
The National Parks Association strongly 
supports both of these bills. One is led to 
wonder what Secretary McKay's position 
on them will be, since they are both in com- 
plete accord with the responsibility of his 
office to protect the national park system. 

At present, legislation is pending that 
would authorize the first phase of the Upper 
Colorado River Project as originally pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
1950. It includes, with Echo Park dam. 
provision for Flaming Gorge dam and other 
structures not covered by Secretary Mce- 
Kay's recent recommendations. Since most 
of these surely remain integral parts of the 
project, it is somewhat puzzling why they 
were omitted from the Secretary’s report. 
In any event, new legislation will be intro- 
duced when Congress convenes. Association 
members will be advised about these bills 


so that they may know how to take action, 

The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
the Secretary's recommendation to the 
President that Echo Park dam be built has 
been made partly in response to political 
pressures, essentially local in character, 
The recommendation is contrary to those 
made by previous Secretaries of the Inte. 
rior, who understood thoroughly that the 
national park system can be maintained 
only if it is held sacrosanct and inviolate 
from exploitation. It is disturbing to think 
that our national parks are any less safe 
now than they were then. The attention of 
all public officials concerned should be in- 
vited to the statement of principle laid 
down by former Secretary of the Interior 
Krug: “Large power and flood control proj- 
ects should not be recommended for con- 
struction in national parks, unless the need 
for such projects is so pressing that the 
economic stability of our country, or its 
existence. would be endangered without 
them.” 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BEING REORGANIZED 


In July, Assistant Secretary of the Interior Orme Lewis appointed a “Survey Team” 
of four to analyze the organization and operating procedures of the Department, request- 
ing the team first to make a survey of the National Park Service. In October, the team 


submitted its report to Mr. Lewis. 





It recommended placing greater responsibility on field officials and removing from 
Washington routine work and technical supervision. To strengthen this delegation of 
responsibility, the four regional offices have been expanded to six, to be located at 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Saint Louis, Omaha, Santa Fe and San Francisco. Each regional 
office will have three main divisions: administrative, operations and cooperative activities. 

Two design and construction divisions will be organized, one in the West and one in 
the East. All design and construction activities at existing regional offices will be elimi- 
nated. The number of positions in Washington and at existing regional offices will be 
reduced. Reorganization of the Washington office and of the regional setup will be 
accomplished immediately with the preparation of delegations of greater responsibility 
to park superintendents, and provisions for properly staffing to carry out the additional 
duties. 

A program to transfer responsibilities to the states for the maintenance of all parkways 
and roads, except where the nature of the system justifies continued National Park Service 
responsibility, is also directed. 

Members of the Survey Team, none of whom had any former connection with the Park 
Service, were Arthur B. Jebens, chairman, Office of the Secretary; John F. Shanklin, 
Technical Review Staff; James P. Beirne, Bureau of Land Management, and Floyd E. 
Dominy, Bureau of Reclamation. 
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MINERS WANT ALL 


[VE a commercial group an inch and 
it will demand all. The miners are 
following the old pattern. Having been 
even a third of California’s Joshua Tree 
\ational Monument, they now want the re- 
maining two thirds. 

In 1949, the miners said that they con- 
sidered certain parts of the monument were 
needed for their activities. As a result. two 
bills were introduced in Congress to reduce 
the monument. As reported in NATIONAL 
Parks MaGazINne for July-September 1949, 
“this bill (the Phillips bill) would remove 
certain lands of relatively scenic 
value from the monument.” There later ap- 
peared to be some question as to whether 


minor 


these lands were of minor value. 
Martin 
Californian who has explored the monu- 
about the 


Association member Litton, a 


ment. wrote your Association 
withdrawal. In our July-September 1950 
issue, under the title, The Bighorns of 
Joshua Tree, Mr. Litton said, “It is surpris- 
ng to me that the Association has ‘gone 


. . There is much 


along’ with the bills. 
to be said for enlarging the preserve in- 
stead of hacking off a third of it. These 
proposals, it is said, have the blessing of 
the National Park Service. It is argued that 
this section is not outstanding scenically. 
that it is “much disturbed by mining’ and 
not suitable for inclusion in a 
Actually, 
mining there 
Pinto Basin are not apparent. One may 
travel across the monument without sight- 
ing any trace of them. Moreover, the Pinto 


therefore 


national monument. whatever 


‘disturbances’ are around 


Basin is perhaps the only desert space of 
its size and kind in the United States un- 
«arred by roads, power lines, aqueducts, 
gas pipelines, fences and other works of 
man. That alone is good reason for its 
preservation.” Then, perhaps more impor- 
lant than the above. Mr. Litton says, “I 
know of no other place where the desert 
bighorn may be observed so easily and so 
closely in his native haunts. Yet this rare 
and admirable animal—in my opinion the 
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most important feature of the monument 
is being given one more push toward ex- 
tinction by the Phillips bill.” 

In an October, 1953, news release, the 
Interior Department says, “Joshua Tree 
National Monument 
preserve unspoiled a magnificent sample of 


was established to 
desert possessing values of highest scenic 
and scientific interest. There appear to have 
been ample justification and support for 
that action, as there is continuing strong 
support among conservationists for the pres- 
ent area. It is unusual to find in so acces- 
sible a location an area containing the im- 
portant biological associations, the unique 
archeological features and the splendid 
scenery which are present in the monument. 
\ combination of these attributes makes the 
monument well worth preserving in its natu- 
ral condition. Moreover, preservation of 
vulnerable plant, animal and archeological 
exhibits is not compatible with commercial 
exploitation such as would be entailed if 
the area were open to prospecting and min- 
ing.” The release further states, “that, based 
recommendations 
submitted in the survey reports, Joshua 
Tree National Monument, as reduced by 
the act of September, 1950, is of primary 
importance for national monument pur- 
poses, and that the mineral values remain- 
ing therein are of little significance.” 
Concerning evidence of radioactive min- 


upon the evidence and 


erals, the release adds, “no indications of 
possible occurrence were discovered that 
were considered significant enough to war- 
rant immediate ground checking. In these 
circumstances, this Department does not 
favor the proposal that prospecting and 
mining be permitted or the monument 
abolished.” 

In our April-June 1952 issue, there ap- 
peared a four-page spread of scenes taken 
in the monument. They show the importance 
of preserving this primitive landscape. We 
wish to assure Department officials that we 
of the Association support them in defense 
of Joshua Tree National Monument. 
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VISITORS—REGISTER HERE 

(Continued from page 26) 
rived. The driver had never visited Craters 
of the Moon and was at a loss when it 
came to answering questions. He asked 
me if I would talk to the crowd. I gave the 
talk I had been hearing dozens of times 
each day. Enthusiastic applause was my 
reward, 

In winter, the half mile of road to the 
highway is often full of snow and the only 
way to get to town is to snowshoe or ski to 
the intersection where our car has been 
parked. If it has not snowed or blown the 
night before, fine. But if snow or wind has 
been at work, the car must be dug out 
before a wheel can turn. 

One such morning, Sam had gone the 
twenty miles to Arco to mail some reports 
and get groceries. There was a knock at 
the door. A young man explained that his 
car had boiled and run out of water six 
miles down the highway. He was on his 
way to pick up his sick father, ten miles 
beyond Arco, to take him to the hospital. 
Could I give him some water? I filled two 
gallon jugs, and back he trudged with 
them through the snow. That afternoon, he 
appeared again. He had been able to get 
the car to the entrance, but was out of water 
again. When we filled the jugs. I sug- 
gested that he leave them by the sign when 
he had emptied them. We might need them 
for someone else later. Through the win- 
dow, I watched the weary figure struggling 
along, saw him empty the water into the 
radiator, then turn and start back to our 
house. I thought he needed more water, 
but | was mistaken. “Here are your bottles, 
ma’m,” he said. “I sure do appreciate your 
help. Just wanted to make sure you got 
the bottles back.” 

Children pose a special problem. No 
sooner do they alight from the car than 
they dash for the highest rocks. They 
scramble up the steep rough edges, then 
triumphantly call “Mama” or “Daddy” to 
“Look!” or “come take my picture.” When 
mama and daddy respond, my _ respon- 
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sibility is at an end, but when they are 
out of hearing, I take charge and haul the 
adventurers down before they cut their 
faces or break a leg. 

Last May, on Opening Day, while an 
audience of over 3000 visitors waited for 
our outdoor pageant to begin, I was hor. 
rified to see two small boys on the very 
top of a hundred foot ledge. rolling rocks 
down on a spectators’ section. One large 
rock headed straight for a small girl. | 
held my breath. Miraculously, it changed 
its course just before it reached her. Sam 
was busy and could not be reached. | 
dashed behind the audience across from 
the ledge and by gesticulating wildly at. 
tracted the attention of the boys. I wore no 
badge, but my gestures must have seemed 
authoritative, for they brought the culprits 
down. 

I keep threatening to apply for a job as 
a seasonal ranger, but never seem to get 
around to it. It might prove difficult to 
work for the government eight hours a day 
and entertain as much as I do. 

One never knows who is in the car 
which has just driven in until the guests 
as on the front steps. Sometimes they are 
friends or acquaintances, or friends of 
friends or acquaintances; sometimes they 
are Park Service personnel on business or 
pleasure—or VIPS. In any case, it is wis- 
dom of the highest order, in traditional 
Park Service manner, to keep the welcome 
mat polished and the ice-box full, the latter 
often difficult to accomplish with the near- 
est grocery twenty miles away. 

Our house is often mistaken for the 
comfort station. One day I saw two men 
walking toward the rear. I dashed into the 
kitchen in time to hear one of they say as 
he opened the porch door: “This isn’t it. 
It doesn’t smell like it.” That proved he 
had never been in the Craters comfort 
station before! 

Another day a woman asked directions 
for getting to the rest room. In a few 
minutes, she came back and said, “I couldn't 
find it. All I saw was a sign which said 
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MEN. On being asked if she had gone 
around to the other end of the building, she 
answered. “No, I didn’t know there was 
another end.” 

4 friend of ours in another park had an 
annoying experience. A woman came to 
the door and asked to be shown to the 
bathroom. The rangers wife explained, 
“This is a private home. A comfort station 
can be found four miles farther on.” The 
visitor pushed her way in exclaiming, “This 
is public property. | have as much right 
to use it as anyone. 

Ruth’s eyes are light blue, but I can see 
them turning indigo as she answered 
crisply, “We pay rent for this house. You 
are a trespasser. Please get out.” 

Another friend discovered two men help- 
ing themselves at the government gasoline 
pump. Their excuse was the same “This 
is public property.” 

I have become accustomed to having 
people peer in our windows, sometimes 
shading their eyes with a paper in order 
to get a better view. It is amusing to see 
their expressions when they discover me. 

Once in a while, our front door opens, 
and we hear a gasp, “Oh, I didn’t know 
this was a home!” 

My husband said, “I’m going to fix one 
of those birds one of these days.” The 
“fixing” came about in a way entirely un- 
planned. One evening, while we were in 
Death Valley, he had just finished his bath 
and was going into the bedroom to get his 
clothes. As he reached the bedroom door 
which opened to the living room, what 
was his amazement to see an attractive 
young girl standing in the center of the 
living room. “Oh-h-h.” and we heard the 
door slam. Later that evening. we drove 


REFUGE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 10) 
project with which the President had been 
playing a “cat and mouse” game, and to 
which all the administration brass hats had 
been giving the well known Washington 
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nine miles to Stovepipe Wells Hotel, where 
Sam was scheduled to give a talk. Who 
should be sitting in the front row but our 
curious blonde friend. 

And that reminds me of the other inves- 
tigative blonde whose letter to a park 
ranger introduced this article. If it were my 
privilege to answer that letter, it would go 
something like this: 


“Dear Young Lady: Your letter to the 
park ranger indicates that you are looking 
for a husband. I agree with you that a park 
ranger is a likely subject. He cuts a nice 
figure in his smart forest-green uniform 
and broad-brimmed Stetson. He is pleasant 
and agreeable. Part of the year, at least, he 
leads a lonely life and needs companion- 
ship. 

“But, before you let matters go too far, 
ask yourself a few questions. Do you love 
him enough to share him anytime, day or 
night, with people who want or need his 
help? Can you endure heat up to 128 de- 
grees in summer and cold down to twenty 
degrees or even forty degrees below in 
winter? Can you accept near isolation for 
a large part of the year? 

“Perhaps you would be lucky and not 
have to meet any of the conditions which 
I mention. On the other hand, you prob- 
ably would have to accept one or more of 
them. 

“Decide, too, whether or not you like 
people as much as your romantic prospect 
does. Ask yourself, ‘Am I willing to accept. 
along with a ranger husband. the Great 
American Public?’ I can say ‘Yes.’ Can 
you? If not, my advice would be— 
the boy friend in the old home town. Sin- 
cerely yours, A Park Ranger’s Wife.” 


marry 


run-around for weeks. The fireworks dis- 
play of invectives with which F. D. R. 
greeted the six-million-dollar news item 
some time later completed the evidence, 
which had been long accumulating, that his 
professed interest in the wildlife program 
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was a good deal less than met the eye. 

The subtraction of $6,000,000 out of un- 
expended relief funds of the previous year’s 
relief billions imposed no real hardship on 
any of the relief agencies. A new six-billion- 
dollar appropriation was already on the 
way, to carry on their work for another 
year. 

Those whose business it was to check 
on the expenditures knew that there had 
been a large surplus of leftover funds 
which each one of the relief administrators 
was sitting on, and in some cases they 
didn’t even know it. Nevertheless, the 
names which the spenders of relief billions 
called Senator Norbeck and all who were 
suspected of being associated with him in 
what they called this “conspiracy to de- 
fraud the U. S. Government” were only 
limited by their imaginations. 

Harry Hopkins, who was first to learn 
of the Norbeck draft, made haste to get 
his WPA money under wraps—I should 
add, without warning his associates. He 
had little to say out loud. F. D. R. was 
less reserved, but it remained for the late 
Secretary Harold Ickes to think up the most 
picturesque vocabulary when he discovered 
that the six million was to come out of his 
downy cushion of PWA surpluses. Such 
language! 

For some time I harbored the suspicion 
that the late Senators Pittman and McNary. 
and possibly Carl Shoemaker, Secretary of 
the Senate Wildlife Committee, and all 
ardent conservationists, had shared in the 
plan which Norbeck had carried out. But 
from all they or anyone else was willing 
to confess, Mr. Norbeck had acted on the 
spur of the moment, had scribbled the reso- 
lution in pencil, and had showed it to 
no one. 

With these funds made available, long 
pent-up energies were released with explo- 
sive speed. Detailed engineering plans and 
specifications for the reflooding of some 
of the artificially drained lakes and duck 
marshes, which had been idled for want 
of funds, suddenly blossomed into activity. 





We never saw any of the several million 
dollars for which the WPA and other relief 
agencies now claim credit as contributors 
to the National Wildlife Refuge Program, 
If their figures include the cost of several 
hundred earthen dams in several western 
states, particularly South Dakota. their 
charges are much too extravagant. The 
dams were badly engineered. carelessly 
built. and washed out like so much sugar 
with the first spring freshets. All the efforts 
of our hydraulic engineers and _ refuge 
planners to participate in the planning of 
the WPA dam projects, or advise them on 
dam construction methods, were rudely 
disregarded. 

“Them as has gits” was never more 
clearly proved. The word of the emergency 
restoration project's good fortune hardly 
had time to circulate before Gus Silcox, 
Chief of the Forest Service, and Chris 
Ratchford, Division Chief of that Service's 
Wildlife Section, dropped in to offer any of 
the forestry facilities for which the restor- 
ation program might find use. The admin- 
istrator of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
telephoned that there were several CCC 
camps available in the region of our opera- 
tions whenever we were ready to use them. 
Resettlement came to our aid in removal 
and relocation of farmers on some of the 
distressed areas and even Harry Hopkins 
leaf-rakers lent us a hand here and there 
where there were no leaves to rake. A 
stranger walked into the head office and 
threw a $2500 check on the desk signed 
by a civilian whose name was frequently 
in the news. It was the “kitty” from the 
previous night's poker game, which had 
been dedicated to the duck restoration pro- 
gram. The ogre in charge of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Accounting Division, 
who had been making unpleasant noises 
and ominous glowering over our bureau's 
near deficit, became a jovial collaborator, 
and Agriculture Department employees 
began speaking to the members of the Bio- 
logical Survey as they passed in _ the 
corridors. 
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And that’s the way the little girl who 
was to grow up and become the mother of 
the National Wildlife Refuge Program be- 
van to toddle and cut her first teeth. That 
she had survived the long and _ painful 
prenatal vicissitudes was a miracle. The 
late Fanny Brice once described the recent 
birth of her baby daughter as “like pushing 
a piano through a transom.” The delivery 
of the emergency duck restoration project 
seemed even more difficult by comparison. 
Qur problem had been to push a grand 
piano through a plugged hole in a Roose- 
velt dime. I should know. for | had been 
drafted as day and night nurse, midwife 
and baby sitter throughout the confinement, 
and had almost lost hope of saving the 
patient or child until the Caesarean opera- 
tion performed by old Doe Norbeck. 

To us small fry watching the battle of 
the giants from the sidelines, who had fol- 
closely the prelude of broken 
promises and disillusionments leading up 
to the break-through, 


there was narcotic enough to ease even 


lowed 
six-million-dollar 


the most sensitive conscience in a letter 
which Senator Norbeck used to pull from 
his pocket and, with a rippling chuckle 
which shook his massive shoulders, say: 
“Val. hey tol’ Yay Darling he mus’ get 
the money from Congress didn’ *e?” 

If the reader has come this far, I hope he 
will have the patience to trail along through 
the story of the origin of that letter and 
the incidents which led up to it. Without 
the rest of the story you will never know 
how one of the great humanitarian’s prac- 
tical jokes backfired and. as a result. the 
National Wildlife 


Refuge Program. crashed the gate and be- 


uninvited guest, the 
came the life of the party. 

Now let us take what the movies call a 
“flashback” 


As | have said. it had been one of those 


to the beginning of things. 


periodic drought cycles that had struck 


across our country, bringing disaster 
and death to wildlife and hardship and 
bankruptey to farmers. As one dry year 


after another reduced the duck nesting 
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marshes and food of waterfowl, the size of 
migratory flocks on their fall and spring 
flights dropped from thousands to dozens. 

Once more they were decoyed into their 
old habitats to set up housekeeping. But the 
water lasted only long enough to entice the 
travelers into the trap and then dried up 
before the newly hatched ducklings could 
take wing. By mid-summer, everywhere 
one went among the old cradling duck 
marshes and dried-up sloughs, the dry and 
cracked mud bottoms were splotched with 
thousands of clusters of little yellow legs, 
and here and there a few wisps of fuzzy 
down, clinging to the immature skeletons, 
fluttered in the hot winds to remind one 
of the tragedy that had overtaken the 
season's reproduction. 

The same drought cycle was also re- 
sponsible for the spread of botulism, “duck 
sickness,” which had now appeared in the 
waters of some of our larger lakes, grown 
stagnant from evaporation and foul with 
decaying vegetation. Concentration of alka- 
line salts in some of the shallower lake-beds 
turned them into poison, where mature 
ducks in search of fresh water dropped in 
for a drink and perished, not by the hun- 
dreds but by the hundreds of thousands. 
The climax had come with the opening 
of the hunting season of 1934. Duck hunt- 
ers sitting in their blinds along all the 
major flyways gazed into almost empty 
skies. From the Mississippi Valley. the Mis- 
souri and Platte River bottoms, the Rio 
Grande. the California coastal flyways, the 
Great Lakes, and up and down the eastern 
seaboard there arose a melancholy chorus 
of wails: “The ducks are gone!” This was 
not the first year of frightening shortages 
it was just the worst! 

Scientists trained in the interpretation of 
nature’s laws shouted from the housetops 
the prognosis of a continent without water- 
fowl. William T. 


prophet without honor in his own country 


Hornaday, surely a 


and the unheeded forewarner of doom. 
watched with a heavy heart his earlier 


predictions come true. Banquet audiences 
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gave generous applause to the exhortation 
of conservation evangelists. The ghosts of 
extinct passenger pigeons and the bleached 
bones of the buffalo were nightly material- 
ized in conservation seances from coast 
to coast to give testimony to the dangers 
that threatened the ducks. 

Congressional mails began to be con- 
gested with letters and petitions. Delega- 
tions from gun clubs, bird watcher societies 
and state conservation commissions called 
upon their Congressmen and were ushered 
into the presence of the President of the 
L. S. A. Emotions had 
proportions among the devotees of hunting 
and wildlife conservation. The protracted 
neglect had begun to taint the political 
atmosphere. Dire things might happen to 
the ducks without concern to the politically- 
minded officeholders, but this thing now 
threatened to upset the political applecart. 
To the hills, men, the dam’s busted! Hold 
onto your hats! 

Among the White House callers at this 
juncture came Joseph P. Knapp, owner of 
Crowell Publishing Company, of wide ap- 


reached crusade 


proach to public opinion through its maga- 
zines. Knapp had a vibrant voice which 
rattled the windows when he pulled out 


the tremolo and rumbled on the 
diapason. His visit was given no publicity, 
but immediately thereafter there came an 
announcement from the White House that 
the President was going to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to examine the facts, study 
the many conflicting angles and recommend 
a procedure calculated to restore the wild 
duck and goose population. (The announce- 
ment did not include the statement that it 


stops 
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(Continued from page 34) 
Howard Zahniser, Executive Secretary of 
The Wilderness Society, expressed the 
opinion that “In a forestry program that 
includes wilderness preservation, the mul- 
tiple use concept should be applied in con- 
sistence with the zoning principle. The 
zoning principle makes it reasonable for 


would also take the heat off the administra. 4 
tion, but it seemed generally understood ™ 
that this was one of the objectives.) In the! 
press release covering the Duck Committee © 
appointments, “a White House spokesman” 7 
assured the committee members that if theiy ” 
report was approved, $1,000,000 of relief 
funds would be available for carrying out? 
its provisions. 

When the names of the committee mem. 
bers were announced, it must have seemed © 
to the sportsmen, as well as to the trained 
scientists and natural history technicians, 
that probably never had there been ap 
pointed a more incongruous group. Thomas 
H. Beck, editor-in-chief of Collier's W eekly, 
one of Mr. Knapp’s publications, who wag 
named chairman. was neither a duck hunter 
nor a scientist: but he was a violent and 
outspoken representative of those whose 
one and only cure for the duck situation 
was to throw the Biological Survey out of 
the window, body and britches. Chairman 
Beck’s platform was recognized as a para 
graph from Mr. Knapp’s rule book. Pro} 
fessor Aldo Leopold, of the University off 
Wisconsin. the second name on the Presi- 
dent’s committee, was an exception to the 
unanimous displeasure. He was a_ recog: 
nized authority on environmental com 
trol, and an eloquent advocate of the oppo 
site pole from where Tom Beck had planted 
his standard; but Leopold was also a “pro 
fessor,” and therefore suspected by thé 
snaggle-toothed one-gallus duck hunters as] 
likely to harbor “high falutin’ ” ideas. And 
what—many asked—did Ding Darling, @ 
newspaper know 


midwestern cartoonist. 


about ducks. for heaven’s sake? 


the forest administrator to devote a par 
ticular area to a special purpose and yet 
maintain it within the multiple purpose 
forest.” 

Among many other prominent speake 
were Secretary of the Interior McKay, See 
retary of Agriculture Benson and Jean 
Lesage, Minister of Resources and Develop 
ment, Canada. 
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